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Hotes, 


PETRARCH’S SONNETS. 
(See i. 454.) 

The estion made by QusiToR to present a 
sonnet of Petrarch in several languages would be 
novel and interesting in ‘N. & Q.’ if the Editor 
could find space for carrying it out. On the chance 
of his being able to do so, I send the following 
specimens :— 

1. One of Petrarch’s sonnets in his best style. 

2. A translation from my book on the sonnet 
(Murray, 1874). ; : 

3. De Sade and other French writers give prose 
translations of some of Petrarch’s sonnets. Gin- 
guené (‘Histoire Littéraire d’Italie,’ 1824, tome ii. 
p. 508) does the same, and regards it as an act of 
temerity to attempt a poetical rendering. He does 
so, however, in the case of the sonnet before us, 
and prefaces his translation with some judicious 
remarks, He says with reference to the poet :— 

“Souvent,.....i1 porte ses tendres réveries au milieu 
des bois, des champs, sur les montagnes, parmi les plus 


doux ou les plus imposants objets de la nature, Avant | 


de parler de sa tristesse, il s'entoure des lieux qui l’en- 
tretiennent, mais qui |'adoucissent ; et quand il se peint 
mélancolique et solitaire. il répand sur sa mélancolie le 
charme de sa solitude. C'est ce que l’on sent beaucoup 
mieux que je ne puis le dire dans un grand nombre de 
ses sonnets ; on le sent surtout dans celui qui commence 
par ces mots Solo ¢ pensoso, peut-étre, selon moi, le plus 


' beau, le - touchant de tous les siens, et od il a porté 
au plus haut point d’intimité l’alliance de ces deux 
grandes sources d'intérét, la solitude champétre et la 
mélancolie. J’ai taché de le traduire en vers, et méme 
ce qui est, comme on gait, le comble de la difficulté dans 
notre langue, de rendre un sonnet par un sonnet. Ilya 
peut-Ctre beaucoup d’imprudence a basarder de si faib 
essais, et pour faire l'imprudence toute entiére, j’en- 
rai encore ici 4 relire dans l’original le sonnet de 

| > tog Peut-étre au reste quand on s’en sera 
rafraichi la mémoire, appréciant mieux les difficultés de 
l’entreprise, en aura-t-on pour le mien plusd’indulgence.’ ’ 

4. The German translation is from ‘ Hundert 
ausgewablte Sonette Francesco Petrarka’s, iiber- 
| setzt von Julius Hiibner,’ 1868. 
5. This is a Spanish imitation of Petrarchs 
sonnet by Boscan, who, in conjunction with his 
| friend Garcilaso, introduced the Italian style into 
Spain. This was early in the sixteenth century, 
| and led toa literary feud which divided the critics 
| into two camps, known as the Petrarchists and the 
anti-Petrarchists, and gave rise to many amusing 

uibs, among which is a droll sonnet by Lope de 
Vega, in which Boscan and Garcilaso are repre- 
sented as arriving late at an inn, to which they 
are unable to gain admittance, and they are 
astonished at the high-flown poetical language 
addressed to them by the maid-servant from 
within (the result, we may suppose, of the intro- 
duction of the Italian method), so that they can- 
not believe themselves to be in Castile, but rather 
in Biscay, where the people are said to be more 
than usually stupid. 

6. A translation of Boscan’s sonnet, from a 
little book of i in 1881, entitled 
‘Sonnets, Original Translated ’:— 


1, 

Solo e pensoso i pit deserti campi 
Vo misurando a passi tardi e lenti ; 

E gli occhi porto, per fuggir, intenti, 
Dove vestigio uman l’arena stampi. 

Altro schermo non trovo, che mi scampi 
Dal manifesto accorger delle genti : 
Perché negli atti d’allegrezza spenti 
Di fuor si legge, com ‘io dentro avvampi : 

Si ch’ io mi credo omai, che monti, e piagge, 
E fiumi, e selve sappian di che tempre 
Sia la mia vita, ch’ é celata altrui. 

Ma pur si aspre vie, né si selvagge 
Cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
Ragionando con meco, ed io con lui. 


2. 
Alone and pensive, the most desert land 
I measure o’er with loitering steps and slow ; 
Gazing around me, that I may not go 
Where trace of human footsteps marks the sand. 
No other refuge have I at command, 
From idler’s recognition ; for I know 
I bear the outward marks of inward woe ; 
| Of joys consumed by Love's unsparing hand. 
| So that I now believe my life's sad mood 
Is known to woods and streams, to hill and plain, 
The life that I from others would conceal: 
I know not where to fiad a wild rough road, 
But Love to me will always access gain, 
And he to me, and I to him appeal. 
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3. 
Je vais seul et pensif, des champs les plus déserts, 
A pas tardifs et lents, mesurant |'étendue, 
Prét a fuir, sur le sable aussitét qu’a ma vue 
De vestiges humains quelques traits sont offerts, 
Je n'ai que cet abri pour y cacher mes fers, 
Pour briler d'une flamme aux mortels inconnue : 
On lit trop dans mes yeux, ce tristesse couverte, 
Quelle est en moi I’ardeur de ce feu qui me tue. 
Ainsi, tandis que l’onde et les sombres foréts, 
Et la plaine, et les monts, eavent quelle est ma peine, 
Je dérobe ma vie aux regards indiscrets ; 
Mais je ne puis trouver de route si lointaine 
Ov qui de moi ne s’éloigne jamais, 
Ne fasse ouir sa voix et n’entende la mienne. 


4. 

Gedankenvoll allein durch Einsamkeiten 
Ire’ ich mit zigernd abgemess ‘nem Gange, 

Die Augen wend’ ich gleich zum Fliehen bange, 
Seh’ Menschenspur im Sand ich nur von Weiten. 

Nicht anders ja kann ich mir Schutz bereiten, 
Dass Neugier mein Gebeimniss nicht erlange, 
Denn jeder siih’ an meiner bleichen Wange, 
Wie heiss im Herzen Liebes gluten streiten. 

So glaub’ ich wohl, dass Thiiler schon und Berge, 
Und Fliiss und Wilder allzumal ergriinden, 
Was in mir lebt und Menschen ich verberge. 

Doch ob ich mich in’s fernste Thal verkriche, 

So fern ist kein’s, Amor weiss mich zu finden, 
Daas er mit mir und ich mit ihm nur sprecbe, 


5. 
Solo y pensoso en paramos desiert 
Mis pasos doy cuid dos ; 
Y entrambos ojos traigo levantados, 
A ver no vea alguiew mis desconciertos. 
Mis tormentos alli vienen tan ciertos, 
Y van mis sentimientos tan cargados, 
Que aun los campos me suelen ser pesados, 
Porque todos no estan secos y muertos. 
Si oyo balar acaso algun ganado, 
Y la voz del pastor da en mis oidos, 
Alli se me revuelve mi cuidado ; 
Y quedan espantados mis sentidos : 
Cémo ha sido no haber desesperado, 
Despues de tantos llantos doloridos ! 


6. 

Alone and pensive, to some desert land 

I guide my anxious weary footsteps on, 

And gaze around me oit to see that none 

May mark how I am oppressed by sorrow's hand. 
My real woes come like a hostile band, 

y thoughts go heavy laden every one, 

That from the fields the beauty all is gone, 

Dried up and withered they before me stand. 
Hear I of distant flock perchance the sound, 

And falls the shepherd's voice upon mine ear, 

These seem but noises echoing my pain ; 
With scattered senses then I gaze around, 

And recognize more fully my despair, 

The fruit of tears so often shed in vain, 


C. Tomuiyson. 
Highgate, N. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
You Lixe Ir,’ II. i, 24, 25 (8 S. ii. 4).— 
With forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored, 
That wounded deer are gored by others of their 
kind I see no reason to doubt; but it seems to me 


‘altogether improbable that Shakspeare had this 
fact in view when he wrote the words in question, 
The evidence of the context is, I venture to think, 

| conclusive. The wounding, with whatever instru- 

/ ment inflicted, is conceived of as the work of the 

| great tyrant and usurper, man. Immediately after 

| the mention of the gored baunches the First Lord 
| observes :— 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp, &c. 

| If the alleged habit of deer had been in Shak- 

| speare’s mind at the time, it seems impossible to 

suppose that he would not have made Jaques 
moralize on the fact in question, and strongly 
accentuate the sentiment of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
with regard to the baffled and exhausted hare, 
that “misery is trodden on by many.” The 
wounded stag is simply 

alo 


ne, 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends. 


“ Misery ” merely “ parts the flux of company,” 
and does not provoke great and grievous outrage. 
Moreover, if the suggested interpretation were cor- 
rect, it is scarcely to be imagined that,we should 
have had— 

Anon, a careless berd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet him. 
Jaques, too, would have been able to say some- 
thing far more “‘ invective” than 
"Tis just the fashion ; wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
The “‘ fat and greasy citizens,” moreover, as they 
“ jamped along,” would have had very good reason 
for looking at their distressed brother, and at the 
wrong they had inflicted. And what is, perhaps, 
of still greater importance is, that if the subject 
brought previously into view with the greatest 
prominence had been the habit of deer to wound 
cruelly and unjustly a suffering companion, we 
could not have had, as a climax, t Jaques 
swears 
Are t ts, and = ~ 
mere usurpers, nts, and what's worse, 
To fright the ond to kill them 
In their assign’d and native dweiling-place.* 
Tomas Ty.er. 


I have received the following letter from a 
practical gamekeeper :— 

“ Sir,—Having had thirteen years’ experience with 
deer in a large park in Staffordshire, I beg to state that 
I have killed and seen killed a good number of deer, and I 
must say, from experience with same, that if a buck ors 
stag were to be singled from herd and wounded from 
gun, that such would not be allowed to return to herd 


* Richardson, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ has “ A fork, any- 
thing so divided as to have two 
the barbed point of an arrow.” As to the verb “ gore,” 
the same dictionary may beconsulted. But‘ Richard!I.,’ 
Act. I. sc, iii, “For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s 


spear,” is sufficient. 
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again ; if so, it would only be to be gored to death. There- | 
fore, as a rule, it will not join the herd, but will run till | Werovrio.—There has been some discussion as to 


it dies of its wounds, or it will lie down in some secluded 
spot. “ Suaw, Gamekeeper.” 


F, J. F. 


‘Jouivs Casar,’ II, i. 14 sqq.— 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him!—that;— 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
The elaborate punctuation—note of interrogation 
and all—in the second of these lines is that of the 
“Globe” edition. The reading of the Folios is 
simply “Crowne him that, And then,” &. My 
belief is that the original punctuation is correct. We 
have probably here a late use, in the oblique case, 
of he that, or he emphatic,* of which I lately 
furnished several examples to ‘N. & Q.’ (88.1. 
311). The phrase was no doubt obsolete in the 
literary language of Shakspeare’s day, but it may 
have survived in the rustic speech of his native 
county. After the reference to the adder, a little 
emphasis in reverting to Cesar is natural. 


IIL. i. 263 S. xii. 63, 424).— 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men, 

The difficulty experienced by so many with regard 
to limbs arises, I think, from a wrong view of the 
operation of the curse. Even those who would pre- 
serve the Folioreading appeal to a passage in‘ Timon 
of Athens’ (IV. i. 21 sqq.) to show that the curse 
is to issue in some di condition of limbs, In 
this view the limbs are regarded from their passive 
side, their capability as active agents of evil being 
—_ What is implied by the curse may be 

eir perversion into instruments of 

Domestic fury and fierce civil strife. ‘ 

Limbs working such internecine carnage as Antony 
— may not inaptly be deemed curse-smitten. 

he fine figure of ‘“‘infants quartered with the 
hands of war” seems to point to the interpretation 
I suggest. F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


IV. iii. 218.—The famous passage, “ There is a 
tide in the affairs of men,” &c., may be compared 
with the following stanza in Chaucer's ‘ Troilus,’ 
ii. 281:— 

For to every wight som goodly aventure 

Som tyme is shape, if he can it receiven; 

And if that he wol take of it no cure, 

Whan that it comth, but wilfully it weiven, 
Lo! neither cas nor fortune him deceiven, 

But right his verray slouthe and wrecchednesse ; 
And ewich a wight is for to blame, | gesse. 


Chaucer’s stanza is to some extent borrowed from 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato,’ book ii. Mr. Rossetti 
thus translates the : “Every one has a 
chance in life, but not a second chance.” 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 


t “ He, or he pat. IJlle, ipse.”—‘ Promptorium 


‘Romeo anp III. ii: Deata or 


Shakespeare’s reasons for killing Mercutio. May 
not one be that there might be sufficient motive 
to bring about Romeo’s banishment and the final 
catastrophe? As in the other plays, the turning- 
point, here the death of Mercutio, is in the middle 
act. Romeo evidently has some power of self- 
restraint, as the previous scene with Tybalt shows; 
but the news of Mercutio’s death comes at the 
moment when he is troubled at this “ very 
friend’s” mortal wound, and his feelings are in a 
state of alternation between his duty to Juliet’s 
kinsman on the one hand, and the insults to him- 
self and his friend’s hurt on the other. “ Here 
comes the furious Tybalt” follows immediately on 
** Mercutio’s dead !” so that Shakespeare does not 
give him any time to obtain control of himself, but 
lets fire-eyed fury lead him on. “O, I am fortune’s 
fool!” The action could not be more rapid than 
it is at this crisis. 

IV. ii. 24. The wedding day.—In altering 
the day for the wedding from the Thursday 
to the Wednesday, and thus making Cuapu- 
let’s change of mind on the impulse of the 
moment help to bring about the catastrophe, 
Shakespeare seems to be emphasizing the inevi- 
tableness of the destiny that hangs over the lovers. 
At the end of III. iv. Thursday is repeatedly 
fixed upon; but the father is so delighted at 
Juliet’s dutiful bearing after her visit to the friar, 
that he changes the day to Wednesday, and to this 


carry out the scheme, or because of her wish to 
prove her obedience—makes not the slightest 
objection. The friar’s messenger is despatched to 
Mantua on the Tuesday, but after being in 
—— for two days he returns on the Thurs- 
ay without having delivered the letter. It is 

clear that the messenger could have reached 
Mantua in a day, because the friar thinks that he 
has been there and back in two; so that, had the 
wedding been on the Thursday, as originally 
intended, there would still have been time to com- 
municate with Romeo, and all might have gone 
well, but, as the friar acknowledges, 

A greater Power than we can contradict 

Hath thwarted our intents. 

G. Joiceyr. 


‘Tempest,’ IV, i, 40 §. i. 371).—The use 
of vanity here quoted is not uncommon. 
Dyce’s ‘Glos.’ quotes from the ‘Romance of 
Emare ’ (Ritson’s ‘ Anc.-Engl. Metrical Romances,’ 
vol. ii. p. 208). The ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis’ 
gives quotations without references from Milton, 
Raleigh, and Davies. I have frequently met with 
it, and quite recently in Browne’s ‘ Covent Garden 

ed,’ Pearson’s reprint, vol. ii. p. 33: ‘*O 
prophane tinkling the cymbals of Satan, that 


Parvulorum. 


tickle the ears with vanity, to lift up the mind to 


change Juliet—either because of her eagerness to . 
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lewdnesse.” It is probably needless to refer to | in the reigns of Edward III. Henry IV. and RichardjII, 


its use in Eccles.: “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” 
J. Cottixewoop 
Waltham Abbey. 


ST, SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

I recently paid a visit to this ancient collegiate 
church (otherwise called St. Marie Overie), and was 
much impressed with the Ladye Chapel, in which 
divine service has been for some time performed 
during the restoration of the nave. Before entering 


Three of his Works upon which his Head rests are 
inscribed ‘ Vox Clamantis ’ (Voice of one that crieth), 
* Confessio Amantis ’ (Confession of a Lover). ‘Speculum 
Meditantis ’ (Beholding oneself in a glass). The garland 
or band of roses round his Head signifies, that he in his 
life daies flourished freshely in literature and science; he 
aleo wears the collar of SS. a mark of distinction 
bestowed by the Sovereign, from which is suspended a 
Swan Chained, the badge of Henry IV. He is styled 
Armiger, at that time a title granted by Patent. Gower 
was married in this church, and was also a great bene- 
factor to it.” 


Conspicuous on a column at the west end of the 


the sacred edifice I descried a tomb against the | Ladye Chapel is a shield bearing the annexed 


south-east wall which is thus inscribed :— 


Beautified and Repaired 1878. 
In memory of 
George Gwilt Esq. F.S.A, 
Architect, 
for many years a resident of this parish 
died 27 June 1856 in the 82° year of his age 
and his remains are deposited in his family vault beneath. 
His architectural skill and appreciation of the chaste 
and beautiful are exemplified in the restoration of the 
choir and tower of this church and also in the restora- 
tion of the Ladye Chapel which was completed under 
his sole and gratuitous superintendence. 
By Mary Ann his wife 
daughter of Captain Applegath 
who died 22"¢ May 1856 and was buried at 
Isleworth, Middlesex 
he had 4 sons and 6 daughters of whom 
he left one son and 5 daughters 
surviving. 

Passing into the venerable building, there is a 
remarkable and well-known monument to the right 
in memory of 

“The celebrated English poet—John Gower—who 

repared a resting-place for his remains in the N orth- 
est Aisle of this church over which was erected this 
Tomb. He died about the year 1402. The Tomb was 
removed to its pre sent site [7. ¢., near the south door] in 
the year 1832,” 


The subjoined is the translation of the quaint 
Latin inscription :— 
Charite. 
Thro Thee of God 
The Only Son 
Be Saved, who rests 
Beneath this stone. 


Mercie. 
0! Good Jesus 
Mercy Shew, 
To the soul of Him, 
Who lies below. 
Pitie. 
For Pity’s Sake 
Sweet Jesus Keep; 
The Soul of Him 
Who Here Doth Sleep. 
His shield henceforth is useless grown 
To pay Death's tribute slain ; 
His soul 's with joyous freedom flown 
Where spotless spirits reign. 


memorial record :— 
Near this Place lyeth 
Sir Richard How Kn. Alderman 
and Sheriff of the City of London 
Coll" of the Regiment of this Burrough 
of Southwark and always elected 
member to serve in Parliam : 
for the said Burrough: 
and here also lyeth 
Elizabeth the Eldest Daughter 

of the said S* Richard How who 

was 52 years the wife of Thomas 

Lowfeild of the County of Surrey. 

She departed this life the 23° of Feb” 

1725 in the 71" year of her age. 

and Here also lyeth the said Thomas Lowfeild Esq" who 
died 29 Oct. 1732. Aged 87. 

A notable tablet on an adjacent pillar records 
, the liberal benefactions of Dame Elizabeth New- 
comep, by means of which a large number of 
children are yearly clothed and educated, and poor 
parishioners provided with garments. The dedi- 
catory verses are well worthy of careful perusal. 
In conclusion, I would add that as this interesting 
fabric (which has well been styled a cathedral) is 
open daily from eleven to three, many of your 
antiquarian contributors would be glad to inspect 
its treasures of past history, and they might pos- 
sibly aid in the good work of restoration, which is 
proceeding with the sanction and support of the 
Bishop of Rochester and an influential committee. 
Dayt. Harrison. 


“ Arry”: Curious 
Massinger’s ‘ Maid of Honour’ (I. ii.) there is a 
fine thought in these words :— 
One aiery with proportion, ne’er discloses 

The eagle and the wren, 
The editor in 1761 of Massinger’s ‘ Works,’ having 
changed the spelling of aiery to airy, under the 
idea that it was an adjective, makes the following 
delightful comment (vol. ii. p. 385):— 
“This Passage is somewhat difficult, Camiola is 
shewing how unlikely it was, that Bertoldo should con- 
descend to marry her, because of the Disparity of their 
Birth; and she says, * One who is puffed up with an high 
Opinion of his own Birth, and the Equality there ought 


Beneath the Effigy. 
“ Here lieth J. Gower, Armiger, a Celebrated English 


Poet ; also a benefactor to this Sacred Edifice. He lived | 


to be in Marriages: One airy with Proportion* will 


* The italics are the editor’s, 
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never os 80 low, as Bertoldo must to marry her: The 
Eagle might as well vouchsafe to court the Wren,’” 
It is not surprising, after this, to find at p. 176 
(‘ The Picture,’ V. i.) :— 
So ho, Birds, how the Eye-asses scratch, and scramble | 
As this exclamation has reference to the behaviour 
of two persons in a ludicrous plight, we may con- 
jecture from the spelling how the editor under- 
stood eye-asses; but, the passage not being “ diffi- 
cult,” we have no comment—which is a pity. 
F, Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Loss or Caste (See ‘ Purifying a Hindoo,’ 8” 
§, i. 224).—The following quotation from Sydney 
Smith’s ‘Essay on Indian Missions’ may be 
interesting on the above head :— 

“In the year 1766 the late Lord Clive and Mr. 
Verelst employed the whole influence of Government 
to restore a Hindoo to his caste, who had forfeited it 
not by any neglect of his own, but by having been 
compelled by a most unpardonable act of violence to 
swallow a drop of cow broth. The Brahmans, from the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, were very anxious 
to comply with the wishes of Government; the prin- 
cipal men among them met at Kishnagur and once at 
Calcutta; but after consultations, and an examination 
of their most ancient records, they declared to Lord 
Clive that there was no precedent to justify the act. 
They found it impossible to restore the unfortunate man 
to his caste, and he died soon after of a broken heart.”— 


Scott Waring. 
C. R. Haryes. 
Uppingham. 


Is Inetanp 1x Partisus Inripeciom 
William Carleton, in his sketch ‘‘ The Station,” 
in ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ has 
a foot-note to the following effect :— 

“The Church of Rome existing in any heretical 
country—that is, where she herself is not the state 
church—is considered a missionary establishment ; and 
taking orders in her is termed ‘ Going upon the Mission,’ 
Even Ireland is looked upon as in partibus infidelium, 
because Protestantism is established by law.’ 

Protestantism has been disestablished since, but 
the Church of Rome is not yet the State Church of 
Treland. L. L. K. 


Joux Mason Goop (1764-1827), Paysictan 
MiscELLAngous WriteR.—It may be noted, 
as an addition to the account of him appearing in 
* Dict. Nat. Biog,’ vol. xxii. p. 110, that a monu- 
mental tablet in St. Pancras Church, Euston Road, 
London, commemorates John Mason Good, M.D., 
F.R.S., died January 2, 1827, aged sixty-three, 
his son John, who died 1803, and Susanna his 

second] wife for thirty-eight years, who died 

une 14, 1834, aged sixty-three. Arms, Gules, a 
chevron between three lions rampant reguardant, 
impaling on a fess three escallops a bordure 
engrailed azure. Crest, a — passant. 

ANIEL 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


UnsaiteD Butts. — In the ‘ Assize for 

Butchers,’ which is comprehended in the tract 
entitled ‘The Assize of Bread’ (by John Powel, 
4to. London, 1636), we are informed that 
“Butchers may not kill or sell unto the Subjects any 
flesh of any Cattel which was grieved and infected with 
a Disease called the Moren (Murrain), nor kill and sell 
any Bull or Buls unbaiten.” 
The superstition that the flesh of hunted animals 
is preferable to that of those which have not been 
thus inhumanly treated was so prevalent (if, 
indeed, the cruel dogma be even now exploded), 
that I fear the explanation of the term which most 
naturally suggests itself must be accepted as the 
correct one. J. Exvior Hopexiy. 

Childwall, Richmond. 


Samvuet Ricuarpsoy.— 


“ A novel having been lately published under the title 
of ‘The History of Sir William Harrington,’ said to be 
revised and corrected by the late Mr. Richardson, author 
of Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, kc, To prevent any 
imposition on the public, we are authorized by the 
widow and daughters of Mr. Samuel Richardson to 
declare, that he never revised or corrected any such 
work ; and, likewise, thatall his manuscripts, of every 
kind, are in the hands of his widows [sic] and daughters 
only; and that no person has a right to publish any new 
work under his name without their authority.”— 
Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, No. 13,084, 
February 5, 1771. 

H. H. S. 


Hovet-tor.—In a letter written 
by George Smart, the inventor of a chimney- 
sweeping machine, describing the opposition which 
he had met with, occurs a considerably earlier 
instance of the use of the word “ chimney-pot ” 
than the earliest given in the ‘N.E.D.’ Smart 


says :— 
“Tt may be useful here to point out the difficulties 
that are brought forward...... the first isa hovel-top on 


the chimney-pot. In some instances two pantiles are 
stuck together in the pot by a little mortar...... the —— 
hovel is all solid."—Zuropean Magazine, August, 1816, 
vol, Ixx. p. 134. 

J. F, MANsERGH. 


Liverpool. 


‘LAUNCHED INTO ETERNITY.”— Here was a 
cliché, once as familiar on reporters’ “‘ flimsy” as 
the ‘‘ devouring element” itself, but of parentage 
by no means so obvious. “ Devouring element” 
is Spenser's. One is apt to suspect that, like 
Topsy, the other ‘‘ growed.” There does, however, 
appear to have once been some one who had pro- 

rietary, if not paternal, rights to the phrase. 
n the December of 1763, a sensational robbery 
was committed at old Lord Harrington’s, in the 
stable yard, St. James’s. After a good while the 
three culprits concerned were arrested. Oa the 
evidence of two of them, the third, one John 
Weskitt, or Waistcott, who had been Lord 
Harrington’s porter, was convicted. On January 9, 
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1765, Mr. Weskitt was duly hanged. Gilby 
Williams, with a select company, was present at 
the function ; George Selwyn was not. He was 
having, his friends hoped, “good sport at the 
Place de Gréve.” Consequently Mr. Williams 
had to write him an account of the home affair. 
“The dog,” the writer records, “died game...... 
eat several oranges, enquired if his hearse was 
ready; and, then, as old Rowe used to say, was 
launched into eternity.” Now, by “old Rowe,” 
I take it, Mr. Williams does not mean the long 
defunct Laureate, with whose spoken utterances he 
must have been quite unacquainted, but a some- 
time contemporary elder, with whose phraseology 
he was familiar ; and the putative father of this 
particular phrase was, most likely, the predecessor 
in office, and perhaps the parent too, of that Rowe 
of the Treasury, whose fancy for taking out official 
supplies in the, to him, conveniently transmuted 
form of cloth was to exercise Mr. Walpole, in his 
capacity of Usher of the a pathetically 
a few years further on. . BF. Water. 


“Dead as A find this 
expression used in an extremely curious book, 
* Letters from the Living to the Living’ (p. 105), 
written “by several hands,” and published 
anonymously in London, 1703. I should be 
glad to hear of an earlier instance. 

W. Roserts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Ose Pounp Bank or Exctanp Notes.—Mnr. 
Rates Txsomas, in his note on ‘ Modern 
English Biography’ (8 S. i. 487), alludes to 
millions being printed in 1821, but they were 
never used. I remember my father telling me 
that in one of the early panics the Bank of Eng- 
land would have stopped payment, but that they 
found a large parcel of one pound notes lying by 
ready to hand, and by the issue of these in the 
very nick of time the catastrophe was averted. I 
have no idea what year this was in; but I suppose 
any one in the Bank of England could give me 
full particulars, and they would be of considerable 
interest. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hitch, E. 


Iratics.—Mr. Boase (8 i. 488) says, “I 
object to italics for anything, and very much so for 
titles of books.” My brother Anthony thought 
the same. He objected to italics for anything, 
and we used to debate the subject, my own opinion 
being very much opposed to his, on the following 
grounds. 

The object of a writer is to communicate his 
thoughts to the mind of another as perfectly and 
completely as possible. At the best this can be 
done but imperfectly. Language, even in the case 
of those who best know how to use it, is but a 


of thought ; and writing is far less perfect for the 
purpose than speaking. Tolle “os vultumque,” 
and you deprive him who would express his 
thought of one of the most potent means of doin 
so. Surely, then, it is well to avail oneself o 
every means that typographical ingenuity can 
place at our disposal for the expressive placing 
before the eyes of the reader that which we desire 
to convey to his mind. How great is often the 
need, and how acceptable the help of a graphic 
illustration” ! 

It seems to me that you might as well object to 
the use of punctuation, as, unhappily, printers do 
to a continually increasing degree. Any reader, 
I imagine, will agree with me in saying that the 
printing of most, if not all, books is very deficient 
in this respect, and that recently printed books 
are worse than those of twenty years ago. My 
own recent experience is that the sense of very 
many passages, in almost every book I read, is 
rendered ambiguous, and to a certain degree 
obscure, by the absence of due punctuation. 

T. Apotpaus 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Prasix (Jos xxix. 18).—The Revisers have 
0 far given in to the old tradition respecting the 
last clause of this verse as to insert “ phoenix” in 
the margin as an alternative reading to “sand” in 
the text. The Hebrew word, however, is a very 
ordinary one for sand, and is used, for instance, in 
Gen. xxii. 17, 1 Sam. xiii. 5, and many other 
places, the sand upon the sea-shore being taken to 
indicate a very large number. This being the 
case, there is no occasion to go out of our way to 
suppose the word to be Egyptian, and to mean 
either the phcenix or the palm-tree; nor is it at 
all clear that the same word has both those mean- 
ings in Egyptian as in Greek. The Septuagint 
translators take it in this place to mean the - - 
tree, and represent Job as looking forward to pro- 
longing his days dorep créAcxos oivixos, like 
the stem of a palm-tree. The origin of the Greek 
word doiviE for the fabulous bird so called can 
hardly, Prof. Skeat thinks, be assigned. The 
same word signifies Phoenician as well as palm- 
tree; and Littré suggested that the bird was 
named from its supposed colour, ‘i cause que les 
Phéniciens avaient découvert la pourpre.” How- 
ever that may be, there seems no sufficient reason 
for supposing that the phcenix is alluded to in 
the book of Job. W. T. Lywy. 


Famity or Irvine or Drum, co. ABERDEEN. 
—The death occurred on April 4, in his seventy- 
fifth year, at his family seat, Drum Castle, Aber- 
deenshire, of Alexander Forbes Irvine, who was 
the head of this ancient and historic family, so 
celebrated in Scottish annals. Mr. Irvine was a 
prominent member for many years of the Scottish 


very far from perfect means for the communication 


bar, and had filled many important offices as a 
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public man. The estate, then called the Forest of 
Drum, had been granted in 1323 to his ancestor, 
William de Irwin, under a charter of Robert the 
Bruce, whose secretary and armour-bearer he had 
been. 

Some hundred years pass by, and we find his 
descendant, Alexander Irvine, as a commander of 
the Lowland forces at the great battle of Harlaw, 
fought near Inverury in 1411, only four years 
before Agincourt. He fell in the battle, and 
Drum’s Cairn is still pointed out. Forcibly does 
the name of the “ Red Harlaw” remind one of the 
beautiful imitation of the antique ballad recited 
by Elspet Mucklebackit in her cottage on the sea 
shore, in that most charming of novels ‘The 
Antiquary.’ A single stanza from it must suffice : 

What wouldst thou do, my equire so gay, 
That rides beside my reyne, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl the day, 
And I were Roland Cheyne? 
* €Tt’s a historical ballad,’ said Oldbuck, eagerly ; 
‘a genuine and undoubted fragment of antiquity ! 
Percy would admire its simplicity, Ritson could 
not impugn its authenticity’” (chap. x!.). Harlaw, 
fought in order to determine whether the Gael or 
the Saxon should be predominant in Scotland, was 
gained by the Saxons after a bloody battle, when 
it was said that “the coronach was cried in ae day 
from the Buck of the Cabrach to the mouth of the 


Tay.” 

oon that time to the present, a period of more 
than four hundred and seventy years, the estate 
of Drum has been held by one bearing the name 
of Alexander Irvine, with a solitary exception, 
namely, when John Irvine succeeded in 1735, and 
died in 1737, and the family have often taken a 
leading part in Scottish historic annals. There 
are pedigrees of the family given in Burke’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Commoners,’ vol. ii., and in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ vol. i., but the former contains 
by far the best account, and gives much curious 
information and anecdotes of the Irvine family. 
The arms given are Argent, three bunches of holly 
leaves, three in each, two and one. Crest, A 
bunch of nine holly leaves ppr. Supporters, Two 
salvage men with clubs reversed in their hands, 
and cinctured about the head and loins with holly. 
Motto, “Sub sole sub umbra virens.” This is very 
much like the holly-bush cognizance of the house 
of Avenel, in ‘The Monastery’ and ‘The Abbot.’ 

Mr. Alexander Forbes Irvine is succeeded by 
his son Francis Hugh Irvine, so the succession of 
the old family Christian name ceases, 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cats Poisonous. (See 7S. xi. 447; xii. 31.) 
—There appears to be no mention in the notes 
referred to on antipathy to cats of the fact that 
these animals were formerly regarded as poisonous, 
though it is certainly implied in Mr, Marswatw’s 


quotation from Pareus. In a curious little treatise 
‘Of Poysons, with their severall Antidotes,’ by 
one William Ramsey (London, 1660) cats are 
classed amongst animals poisonous and hurtful to 
man, not only because they are “ thought by some” 
to be of such a quality “as the very sight or 
presence of them is sufficient to make a man 
swound, tremble, sweat, and become speechless,’’ 
but also because of a specific poison (or poisons) in 
their brains and blood. Many authorities, from 
Dioscorides downwards, are referred to in support 
of this opinion as regards their brains, and several 
elaborate antidotes are given from Matthiolus and 
others; while in evidence of the hurtful nature of 
their blood a story is told (from Sennertus, ‘ Pract. 
Med.,’ lib. vi. part viii. chap. xxxi.) of a girl who, 
having been made to drink it as a cure for epilepsy, 
was thereby degraded 

“into the Nature of this Creature, and, by fits, would 
Mew, Leap, Scratch, and play as Cats use to do, as alao, 
in private, catch Mice, and contract herself so as to pass 
through holes, that nobody else could of her bignesse.”’ 

C. C. B. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Court-PLasTeR.—This is reputed to derive its 
name from having been used to make the patches 
formerly worn by ladies at Court, &. I should 
be glad of quotations for it of earlier date than 
1812, for which date Mr. James Dixon, a well- 
known correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ has sent me a 
quotation from ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ ‘ The Beauti- 
ful Incendiary ’:— 

Court-plaster the should tip, 
By Cupid shot down from above. 
J, A. H, Murray. 

Oxford. 


Sr. JeroME on CANNIBALISM AMONGST THE 
Scot1.—Can any one supply the reference to the 
following passage, said to be from St. Jerome 7— 

Quid loquar de aliis nationibus, cum ipse adolescentulus 
in Gallia viderim Scotos, gentem Britannicam, hi 
vesci carnibus,” 

R. D. W. 


Hoty We tts.—I shall be very grateful to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who will kindly send me any 
traditions of Scotch, Irish, or Welsh holy wells, 
lakes, rivers, &c., or references as to where I can 
obtain such; and, if possible, where illustrations 
of the same can be seen. The above are asked 
for to enable me to complete the companion volume, 
or volumes, to my ‘ English Holy Wells,’ now in 
the press. Answers should be sent direct to 

R. C. Hops. 


Albion Crescent, Scarborough. 
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A Pork wHo wap Boryt.—In a 
House of Commons debate on Chancery reform, 
on May 31, 1825, Henry Brougham told the fol- 
lowing tale : — 

“In the olden time, there was a certain Bishop of 
Rome, who adjudged that he wou'd be burnt. He was 
inwardly moved, it was said, with the enormity of his 
crimes, his manifold offences, his delays of justice, the 
claims of his fellow men, which he had suppressed, the 
tortures he had inflicted; and in the anguish of his 
mind he exclaimed, ‘ Indico me cremari.’ The sentence 
was executed; for history informs us that ‘ Indicatus 
fuit, crematus fuit, et sanctus fuit.’” 


Who was the Bishop or Pope of Rome in question ; 
and where and when was he burnt? 
G. A. Sara, 


Cuatrerton: Marginer.—Can any one tell 
me more as to the i of the Chattertons 
iven in the ‘ Visitation of Sassex,’ 1633-4 (Har- 
ian MS. ee 118b), especially John Chater- 
ton and his son Thomas, of Eston? In the Harl. 
MS. 1194, 12b, there was a grant of arms :— 

“% png granted to John Chadderton of Portes- 
mouth in co, of South'**, y* 22¢ of Marche, the 3 and 4 
yeares of Philip and Mary " (1557/8). 

The crest was a griffin. Can any one tell me more 
as to this coat of arms; and the motto? 

The above John Chaterton married Elynor, 
daughter to John Mylle, of Hampton (another 
reading in the Harl. MS. is, “ Elianor, d. to John 
Mill”). Can any one tell me who the Mylle (Mill) 
family was ; and where Hampton was? Is it likely 
to be the name of an estate; or is it for Bedhamp- 
ton, Littlehampton, &c.? Also, where was “ Eston, 
in co. of Sussex”? “ Brambridge” is, of course, 
Bembridge (Isle of Wight). I should like to get 
at the issue (if any) of Thomas and Gertrude 
Chaterton ; and also of the other children of John 
and Elynor Chaterton. 

In the ‘ Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus’ is the following (‘‘ Narrative of 
Rev. Henry Chaderton, I.H.S.”):— 

“1* Dec’, 1599. I am in my 46 or 47 year. I was 
born in a certain Castle built entirely by my Father 

but at the expense of King Hen, VIL) in the Co. of 

outhampton, near Portsmouth. My Father in his latter 
years was a General. The Castle is called at Court at 
the present time Chaderton Castle, but generally South- 
sea Castle. He was also Commander of the Town of 
Portsmouth (as appears by an inscription on his Tomb- 
stone). My Father is sprung from the ancient house 
called Chatterton Hall, in the County of Lancaster. My 
Mother was a d. of the house of Tichborne, a family of 
much antiquity in Hants, He (my Father) received 
into his house in his lifetime two Kings, viz., Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., with his son Prince Edward, and very 
many of the chief counsellors. My Father died when I 
was but three years old [which would be 15556], in time 
of Queen Mary. Until 7 or 8 yeares old I was with my 
Grandmother, alady of family in Town of Southampton.” 
—‘ Records of Soc. of Jesus,’ vol iii, p. 545 (1878). 

“ The Earl of Southampton was my godfather at my 
baptism,” —/b., iii, 546. 

Who was the father, then, of this Rev. Henry 


Chaderton, of Portsmouth, who was born in 1552/3, 
by his narrative, and whose father (by his nar. 
rative) died in 1555/62 Where is his father’s 
tombstone—in the garrison church or churchyard, 
Portsmouth, or where? And what is the inscrip. 
tion? 

How is the former John Chaterton, who married 
Elynor Mylle, related to this father of Rev. Henry 
Chaderton, whose Christian name is not given ? 

In ‘State Papers, King Hen. VIII,’ vol. i. 
pp. 771-2, there is a letter, dated “ Portesmouthe, 
the 22"4 daye of October, 1544,” from Sir Anthony 
Knyvet to King Henry VIII., saying he had 
appointed, by the king’s command, John Chader- 
ton “chief captyn of Your Majesties said new for- 
tresse” (i.¢., Southsea Castle)in October,1544. And 
John Chaderton (Chatterton) appears in a position 
of trust and command at Portsmouth between 
1541 and 1551, again and again, in the ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council of England’ at the Record 
Office. This may help to elucidate. 

Mabel Marriner, daughter and heiress of Peter 
Marriner, of Wanstead, near Porchester, in the 
co. of Hants, who married Sir Edmond Plowden 
about 1610, is described as “granddaughter and 
heiress of John Chatterton, of Chatterton Hall, in 
tho co. Palatine of Lancaster.” Porchester is 
close to Portsmouth. How is Mabe) Marriner 
granddaughter and heiress of John Chatterton; 
and of which John Chatterton ? 

Wm. Srowarve. 


Tovcuine with THE Scerprre.—Macaulay, in 
the third volume of his ‘ History of England,’ 
speaks more than once of the act of “ touching 
with the sceptre” Bills that had been passed at 
Edinburgh. For instance, at p. 347, he says :— 

“Two Acts, one turning the Convention into a Par- 
liament, the other recognizing William and Mary as 
King and Queen, were rapidly passed and touched with 
the sceptre.” 

I should like to be told what constituted this cere- 
mony, and where I may readily find a description 
of it. Frank W. Hackert. 

Washington, D.C. 


1x IrELanp.— Where are those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries registered ; 
and how can they be consulted by a foreigner? I 
have reference chiefly to those of the counties of 
Dublin, Wicklow, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Clare, 
and Limerick. xX. 

Maryland, U.S. 


Surrotk MSS.—Gage, in his history of Thingoe 
Hundred, co. Suffolk, gives a list of manuscripts 
referred to. Amongst them are, (1) “The office 
book of Henry Chitting, Chester Herald, with his 
notices of arms and inscriptions in churches and 
houses in Suffolk, taken between the years 1600 
and 1620. MS. John Gage, formerly George 


Nassau, Esq.; and (2) ‘‘ Suffolk Church Notes 
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made bythe Rev. Francis Blomefield between the 
ears 1723 and 1726. Transcript John Gage of a 
Ms. formerly belonging to Craven Ord.” Can 
any one tell me where these MSS. are now? The 
transcipt of Blomefield’s notes is, I believe, at 
Hengrave. But where is the original; and where 
is Chitting’s office book? A prompt reply would 
be of great service. S. H. A. H. 
Surrotk Pepicrees.—I should be obliged if 
any reader could inform me of any collection of 
pedigrees of Suffolk families of minor importance 
in any public library in London or eens . 


Trevanp AnD Epen.—Can any one tell me if 
Sir Frederick Eden was related to, or connected 
with, Wm. Henry Ireland (1777-1835) ? 

W. J. Wesper Jones. 

East Grinstead. 


LireraRiaANn.—Is this atrocious word allowable 
on any grounds? It is, 1 believe, pretty common 
in America, and a weil-known Transatlantic jour- 
nalist, Mr. Allan Forman, who certainly ought to 
know better, uses it in the May issue of Paper 
and Press (Philadelphia). He describes Mr. 
Brander Matthews as “the well-known essayist 
and literarian.” W. Roserts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W,C, 


Scorr’s Borrat.—In what form occurs the 
reference to Scott’s burial in Dryburgh — 


De Pepicrer.—Domesday Book was 
produced in the House of Lords the other day to 
prove that Walterus Flandrensis then held what 
afterwards became the barony of Wadehill, or 
Wahull, twenty-seven knights’ fees of the old 
feoffment in 1166 in the possession of Walter de 
Wahull, son of Symon. What evidence better 
than a Tudor pedigree, or one drawn up by Randall 
Holmes (Miscel. Gen. et Her., Second Series, 
vol. i. p. 69), is there that Symon was son of a 
Walter, son of Walter Flandrensis, to whom 
Holmes gives the arms, Or, three crescents gules? 

Liste. 


‘Tae Romance or THE Rosz.’—In what abbey 
or cathedral church in’ England is the story of 
*The Romance of the Rose’ pictured in stained 
glass? Is the glass still in existence; or has it 
been replaced by modern glass ? D. N. 


Fieep.—Can any of your correspondents inform 
me as regards the origin or use by any early 
author of the word fleed—a Kentish word for the 
inside fat of a pig, from which lard is made? 
Hence “ fleed cakes.” Cc. 8. F. 


Tyrer v. Typist.—A short time ago there was 
discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ on the vexed question 


‘Folk-lorer v. Folk-lorist.’ In two consecutive 
advertisements which appeared on the front page 
of the Atheneum for May 21 I notice the two 
different forms, typist and typer, meaning @ person 
who works with a type-writer. Which is correct; 
or are both hideons barbarisms ? 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Inpian Proper Names.—In the interesting 
series now in course of publication under the title 
of “ Rulers of India,” the following note is prefixed 
to each volume :— 

“ A,asin woman; 4, in fathers; 7, as in police; i, as 
in intrigue; 0, as in cold; u, as in bull; wi, as im sure ; 
é, a8 in grey. 

What is the difference between the sound of ¢ in 
police and ¢ in intrigue ? J. Drxon. 


TrapiTionary Literature oF 
COLNSHIRE.—At the conclusion of a notice of the 
reprint of Chambers’s ‘ Rhymes of Scotland,’ in 
the Saturday Review, June 4, the writer observes: 

“It is curious that England bas many great poets, 
and scarce any poetical popular literature of tradition, 
save, perhaps, in Lincolnshire; while Scotland has so 
many wild roses of song, so few of the cultivated species.” 
For what reason is a possible exception made in 
favour of Lincolnshire in the above-given quota- 
tion; and where are examples of its traditionary 
verse to be found? I know a rhyme beginning 

There was a lady all skin and bone, 

Such a lady never was known, 
and I have seen an old Lincolnshire version of 
‘The Three Ravens,’ which commences 

There was three ravens in a tree, 

As black as any jet could be ; 

A down a derry down ; 

but, these two jingles apart, ancient songs seem 
conspicuous by their absence. We even lack a 
local version of the ballad of ‘ Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln,’ although it must surely have existed 
before the piper and harper vanished from the 
land; and, so far as is known to me, no lyric or 
song relating to Havelok the Dane, Robin Hood, 
the battle of Lincoln, or Winceby fight, is now 
current. L. K. 


Gemmace=Iron Cace.—In recent reading for 
recreation I came across the word gemmace, used 
as a noun, to denote the iron cage in which the 
corpse of the convict posthumously exposed was 
enclosed when suspended from the gibbet. I am 
now inconvenienced by a failure to call to mind 
the name of the novel (for I am sure it was a work 
of fiction) in which I met with the word. I 
hesitate between the two able authors in that line 
of literature, Mr. R. D. Blackmore and the Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould.| Now I require to employ this 
noun in a more serious (or shall I say more pon- 
derous ?) species of composition, and I am at a 
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loss (1) for the name of the work in which it 
appearr, (2) and to some, but to a less, extent at 
fault for the derivation of the dissyllable. I have 
consulted—and in vain, as might have been ex- 
ted—Dr. Richardson and Dr. Johnson; but 
F hove also explored Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ Halli- 
well’s work on archaic words, and Hotten’s 
‘Slang Dictionary.’ It is not noticed in either. 
Is it derived from enclosing in a setting? The 
framework opened by a hinge down the back, 
following the line of the vertebr, and was then 
closed and rivetted over the chest and abdomen. 
Has the term any connexion with the obsolete word 
emmels, a pair of hinges (Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial 
Diet.”, or Gemel=twin, paired, for the cage was 
in corresponding halves, connected down the middle, 
back and front, by hinges and rivets? I naturally 
expected to find this name for a penal contrivance 
—if such a word has ever been employed to desig- 
nate the malefactor’s posthumous metal envelope— 
in Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s thoughtful résumé 
‘Hanging in Chains’ (Fisher Unwin, London, 
1891), noticed in your columns some months ago ; 
but after reading the work carefully through I 
fail to discover it, a failure which inspires doubt 
as to the genuine character of a noun not noticed 
by so painstaking an author. Will some kind 
reader, by furnishing me with an example of the 
legitimate use of the word, or otherwise, come to 
the assistance of Nemo. 
Temple. 


James Mappison Morton, Dramarist. — 
What plays did he write other than ‘ Box and 
Cox’ and ‘ Lend me Five Shillings’? 

JoNaTHAN Bovucuier. 

[The list is very long. It includes ‘ My First Fit of 
the Gout,’ ‘The Original,’ ‘Chaos is come again, ‘A 
Thumping Legacy,’ ‘ Lend me Five Shillings,’ ‘ Double- 
Bedded Room,’ ‘ All that Glitters is not Gold,’ ‘ Wood- 
cock’s Little Game,’ and a hundred others. See ‘ Zra 
Almanack ’ for 1868, pp. 24, 25. ] 


Sizce or Roven.—Can any one refer me to a 
good and trustworthy description of this siege? I 
am conversant with Froissart, but I am in want of 
@ more modern account. The siege opened in 
July, 1418, and closed in January, 5 ae 


Manchester. 


Camp-BaLL.— According to the ‘N. E. D.’ camp- 
ball is an ancient form of football, but no authority 
is given for this statement. The earliest quotation 
for the use of the word is from John Day’s ‘ Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green ’ (1600), in which one of 
the characters says, “I'll play a gole at camp- 
ball,” which led Strutt to “conceive” that the 
name was “only another denomination for foot- 
ball.” According to him “ foote-ball” occurs in 
Barclay’s ‘Ship of Fools’ as early as 1508, and 
another quotation in the ‘N. E. D.,’ from a book 


published in 1887, proves that camp-ball was still 
played about fifty years before that date in the 
Eastern Counties, and was ‘‘ something like foot- 
ball.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply 
a detailed description of the game ? LLE 


Beplics, 
ARCHIMEDES AND THE HYDROMETER. 
(8 i. 414.) 

The lines wanted by Mr. Scarisprick are, I 
suppose, the following :— 

Nunc aliud partum ingenio trademus eodem. 

Argentum fulvo si quis permisceat auro, 

Quantum id sit, quove id possis deprendere pacto, 

Prima Syracosii mens prodidit alta magistri. ‘ 

Regem namque ferunt Siculum, quam voverat olim 

Celicolum regi, ex auro statuisse coronam : 

Compertoque dehinc furto (nam parte retenta, 

Argenti tantumdem opifex immiscuit auro), 

Orasee ingenium civis, qui mente sagaci, 

Quis modus argenti fulvo latitaret in auro, 

Repperit, illeso, quod Dis erat ante dicatum, 

Quod te quale siet, paucie, adverte, docebo. 

Lancibus zquatis, quibus hac adpendere mos est, 

Argenti atque auri, quod edax purgaverit ignis, 

Impones libras, neutrum ut preponderet; hasque 

Submittes in aquam : quas pura ut ceperit unda, 

Protinus inclinat pars hac, que sustinet aurum ; 

Densius hoc namque est, simulari et crassius unda 

At tu siste jugum, mediique e cardine centri 

Intervalla nota, quantum discerpserit illinc, 

Quotque notis distet suspenso pondere filum. 

Fac drachmis distare tribus, Cognovimue ergo 

Argenti atque auri discrimina: denique libram 

Libra tribus drachmis superat, quum mergitur unda. 

Sume dehinc aurum, cui pars argentea mixta est, 

Argentique meri pur pondus, itemque sub unda 

Lancibus impositum specta: propensior auri 

Materies; subsistet enim, furtumque docebit. 

Nam si ter senis superabitur altera drachmis, 

Sex solas libras auri dicemus inesse, 

Argenti reliquum : quia nil in pondere differt 

Argentum argento, liquidis qaum mergitur undis. 

Hec eadem puro deprendere possumus auro, 

Si par corrupto pondus pars altera gestet. 

Nam quoties ternis pars illibata gravarit 

Corruptum drachmis sub aquam totidem esse notabis 

Argenti libras, quas fraus permiscuit auro. 

Pars etiam libra quevis si forte supersit, 

Hee quoque drachmarum simili tibi parte notetur. 

Nec non et sine aquis...... 
The rest is wanting. In Lemaire’s notes it is 
suggested that “poteris deprendere fartum” 
would complete the last line. The lines are 124- 
163 of the ‘ Carmen de Ponderibus et Mensuris.’ 
In Peter Burmann’s ‘Poete Latini Minores,’ 
Leide, 1731, ii. 396, this is attributed to Q. 
Rhemnius Fannius Palemon. In N. E. Lemaire’s 
*Poetze Latini Minores,’ Parisiis, 1825, iv. 233 
and 442, it is attributed to Priscianus. If Palemon 
was the author, its date would be a.p. 14-54; if 
Priscianus, its date would be about a.p. 450, The 
authorship, because of the date, is important, since 


Hypatia (d. a.p. 415) is said to have invented the 
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hydrometer. The reference to Nicholson’s 
Journal as given by ‘ Encyclopedia Brit.’ (s.v. 
“ Hydrometer,” in a foot-note) is ‘‘ vol. iii. p. 89. 
Citizen Eusebe Salverte.” “Prima Syracosii,” 
&c., refers to Archimedes. 

The story of how Archimedes discovered the 
method of finding out for Hiero of Syracuse 
whether the goldsmith had robbed him by alloying 
the gold of the votive crown, and how, on dis- 
covering it through the water running over when 
he got into his bath, he ran out of the house 
naked, crying, Eijpyxa, eipyxa,” is told by M. 
Vitruvias Pollio (Argentorati, 1807), ‘De Archi- 
tectura,’ ix. preefatio or cap. iii. The date of this 
book is about B.c. 20-11. 

Ropert PieRpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Sir Jonn Srrance §. i. 266, 450).—I 
wish to know something more about ‘‘ John 
Strange, Esq., his Britannic Majesty’s...... to the 
Republic of Venice.” He may presumably be one 
of the two surviving sons of Sir John Strange 
whose epitaph is given by Mr. Pace. His wife, as 
we are told, is buried in the family vault at 
Leyton. Perhaps the now illegible lettering at the 
west end of the tomb may be an epitaph to him- 
self. I have a volume of miscellaneous manuscript 
papers, which I have long supposed to have been 
of his collection, though of this there is no certain 


proof. They are chiefly political and scientific | po 


tracts in various hands, ¢. g., letters to M. Necker 

on reform in France, and a scheme in the shape of 

a formal treatise on the same subject by a French 

officer; a copy of the privileges granted to the 

English nation by the Sultan Mehemed in 1675, in 

Italian ; ‘ Thalasso-Dermata,’ a classified descrip- 

tion of sea-shells, in Latin, &c. Towards the end 

of the volume are some sonnets and congratu- 
latory odes, all Italian with the exception of the 
following :— 

Prestantissimo Viro Joanni Strangio Magne Britannie 
Regis spud Venetos Legato, Joannes Franciscus 
Barberius. 

Pro, quo me immeritum denasti, munere, grates, 
Quas possum, Strangi splendide, Izetus ago. 
Phebo digna, tui mirabor carmina Civis, 
Queis sese magnis vatibus squiparat. 
Grata mihi, fateor, laus est, sed gratior ipsa, 
Quod tam laudati prodit ab ore viri. 
Was Strange an author? Did he hold any other 
diplomatic posts besides the consulship at Venice? 
C. Deepes. 


“Grana pro avro” (8% §, i, 493).—Your 
correspondent Atonzo asks the meaning of the 
words “Grana pro auro,” in a handwriting of the 
time of Edward I., inscribed on a small bronze 
weight in the Standards Department. If the 
handwriting is really of the time of Edward I. it 
suggests the solution that the inscription refers to 
the change effected by statute in the eighth year 


of Edward I. in the weight of the grain by which 
gold and silver were weighed, By a statute passed 
in the reign of Henry III. it was enacted that the 
** sterling ” or silver penny (dwt. ), round and with- 
out clipping, should be of the same weight as thirty- 
two grains of wheat well dried and gathered out of 
the middle of the ear. By 8 Edward I. the silver 
penny was in future to weigh twenty-four grains, 
which were to be equal by weight to the thirty-two 
grains of the previous statute. This, or in other 
words the old “ granum pro auro,”.was one thirty- 
second part of a dwt., the new ‘‘granum pro 
auro” was to be one twenty-fourth part of a dwt. 
Thir, as Prof. Ridgeway has ingeniously explained, 
was simply the substitution of barleycorns for 
wheat grains as the standard, since he has shown 
by actual experiment that thirty-two grains of 
wheat weigh twenty-four grains Troy weight, while 
twenty-four grains of barley are of the same weight 
as thirty-two grains of wheat. Hence the “grana 
pro auro” of the inscription are probably the 
standard barley grains, by which the statute 
decreed that gold and silver should in future be 
weighed. This weight we still retain, gold and 
silver being weighed by Troy weight, in which 
twenty-four grains=one penny weight (dwt.), and 
though we have lost the old silver penny and the 
old silver pound, two hundred and forty pence 
still make one pound, or, in other words, two 
hundred and forty dwts. are equivalent to one 
and Troy of silver. Perhaps your correspondent 
could tell us the actual weight of the small bronze 
weight to which he refers, and we should then be 
able to say whether the “grana pro auro” were 
the old wheat grains or the new barley grains. 
Isaac TaYtor. 


An extract from one of the Patent Rolls of 
Richard III. may cast some light on this query :— 
** And there shall be [in the new coins ordered to be 
struck] 23 caractes 3 graynes et di. fine gold, and half a 
grayne of allaye, the old right standerd of gold of Eng- 
land.”"—1 Ric. I1I., Part 5. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Foreign Expressions Enouise: Grve- 
some (8" §, i. 290, 378, 420).—I am much 
indebted to your correspondents for the varied 
information they have supplied as to this word, 
and I shall be still further indebted to them if 
they can supply me with an instance of the word 
occurring either in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Milton, or the Spectator of Addison and Steele. 
That the word is in common use now is beside the 
question. Norta Miptanp. 


“Tt gar’t me grue,” or “It gars me grue” is a 
very common expression in the west of Scotland to 


this day. Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 
Your correspondent will find on 100 of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ translated by John and William 
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Langhorne (London, William Tegg, without date), 
in the life of Camillus, the imported “sur le tapis,” 
which he dreads, in the following sentence :— 
“And now the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring the law for removing part of the citizens to Veii 
once more upon the carpet.” 
Are earlier instances of this Gallicism known in 
English? PaLAMEDES. 
Paris. 
[The word is not in Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Cowper, 
or Shelley.) 


To “ Harry” (8 §. i. 494).—I should say there 
is no truth in the “commonly received idea.” In 
Hall’s ‘Chronicle of Henry VIIL,’ f. 134, v. (1550), 
it says :-— 

“ The trumpettes blewe, the’ toward the braie marched 
the foure gentlemen, with pikes and swords, and cried 
Aarr, harr, there was foyning, lasshyng, and strikyng.”’ 


Could not harry be formed from harr ? 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


This word is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and very 
much older in every sense than the reign of 
Henry VIII. Prof. Skeat, in his invaluable ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ says: “ Harry, to ravage, plunder, lay 
waste (E.); also written harrow, but this is chiefly 
confined to the phrase ‘the harrowing of hell,’ 
i.¢., the —— of hell by Christ....... ‘By him 
that harwed helle’ (Chaucer); ‘He that heried 
hell’ (Will. of Palerne). It literally means here 
to overrun with an army, cognate witb Icel. herja, 
Dan. herge, to ravage; Anglo-Saxon hergian, to 
lay waste ; and herg, which appears in herg-es, 
genitive case of here, an army, a word specially 
used in the sense of a destroying host. The A.-S. 
here is akin to Icel. herr, Dan. her, Germ. heer, 
and Goth. harjis, a host or army; all from the 
European base harja, an army, from root har, to 
destroy.” We here have the picture of bands of 
soldiery overrunning the country, burning, pil- 
laging, destroying, and torturing. Used in this 
sense, the word is extremely suggestive and forcible. 

W. B. Genisz. 


I have never before heard of the notion that 
this word has any connexion with Henry VIII.; 
such an opinion must be due to some “ easy-chair 
conjecture.” For the indubitable history of the 
word see Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary.’ J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Chaucer, ‘The Miller’s Tale,’ ‘‘ that harwed 
helle.” What is the proof that Henry VIII.’s 
harassing of monasteries is the common origin of the 
word? Johnson more properly compares it with 
the Scotch, the earlier Bailey with the French. 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


R. R. 


The derivation of this word is not doubtful. 
Prof. Skeat gives “ Harry, to ravage (E). M.E. 
harwen, herien, herzien. A.-S. hergian, to lay 


waste, as is done by an army.” It seems jast 

possible that a punning humour may have 

associated the word with bluff King Harry’s 

doings; but I question whether any evidence of 

this could be found in the literature of the sixteenth 

century. Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Grosvenor Beprorp (8" S. i. 493). 
—The annexed entry appears in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1839, New Series, vol. xii. p. 98:— 
“ June 14. Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq., late 
Auditor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer.” 

Danigt 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


This gentleman died in the year 1839. See 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Lorp Tennyson anpD Mr. Cuurton 
(8 §. i, 224, 359, 444).—Perhaps Mr. Collins, in 
his book, which I have not seen, may have pointed 
out that Anacreon is the originator of the thought: 

O were I made thy folding vest 
That thou might’st clasp me to thy breast, 
Or turned into a fount to lave 
Thy naked beauties in my wave, &c. 
Broome’s translation of Anacreon, Ode xx. 


YARDLEY. 


Beyond doubt Anacreon is the original whom 
Marston, Ronsard, and Tennyson have followed. 
His twentieth ode, after more to the same effect, 
ends thus :— 

Kat paoror, 

Kai papyapov Tpax7Aw, 

kai wdvoadov yevoiuny 

fOVOV TOCLY TAaTELY 
Compared with the imitation, his sparkling brevity 
has its own supreme grace. C. B. Mount. 


First Co-operative Concress §. i. 434). 
—“The History of Co-operation in England : Its 
Literature and Its Advocates, by George Jacob 
Holyoake, 2 vols., London, Triibner & Co., 1875,” 
contains, on p. 155, some details of co-operation at 
Manchester in 1830, and a very full and readable 
record of industrial and co-operative —?<— 

TE. 


Pitt (8 S. i. 353, 458).—There is the Teutonic 
peel, pool (Dan. pél, German pfuhl, pfiitze), which 
means a marsh, slough, puddle, pool. In the great 
Cumberland “ moss” I believe the ‘‘ peel” castles, 
which have received other explanations, have this 
word, only in the sense of marsh, locally called 
** moss.” The degeneration or amplification of a 
stream-pame into one importing a marsh, or even 
an estuary, is easily explainable, as the stream 
naturally either becomes choked at its mouth or 
wileanll What is interesting is, whose property 
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is this word—Celt or Teuton ; or is it common to 
both? Take, for instance, Liverpool, “the marsh 
of the Liver.” To whom is it owing—to the 
neighbouring early Britons of Wales, or to Saxons 
or Norsemen? The rightful ascription of the pre- 
fix “ Liver” might point towards the solution. In 
many case I believe some amount of discount should 
be taken off modern Breton, Manx, and Scotch 
topographic instances, on account of the later Teu- 
tonic overlay. F. T. Norris. 
Finsbury Park, 


I demur to the spelling of the Welsh words 
given by Mr. A. Hatt; one should be puwil, and 
** pwilhelli” should be pwllhele. Yrev-Dwrr. 


Permit me to give the following definition and 
examples from ‘Traces of History in the Names 
of Places,’ by Flavell Edmunds :— 

“ Peel, Pil, Pill (British) from pill, a small tower 
defended by a ditch. Ex.: Peel (Isle of Man); Pil- 
(Mon.) the tower of Gwenlli, a woman’s name ; 

ill (Som.) ; Pil-ton, four places, tower town.” 
J. 

Water Orton. 


Roman Roaps Britain (8% §, i. 434). 
—Several archeological volumes of proceed- 
ings, &c., have had descriptions of Roman roads, 
but perhaps the following rare pamphlet may be 
less generally known :— 

“Roman Stations in Britain, according to the Im- 
ee Itinerary, upon Watling Street, Ermine Street, 

kening or Via ad Icianos, so far as any of these Roads 
Lead through the following Counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
Middlesex. ‘Si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus 
imperti; si non, His utere Mecum.’—Hor: London: 
Printed for J. Roberts at the Oxford-Arms, in Warwick 
Lane. 1726, Price 1s.” 
By N. Salmon, Bishops Stortford. Pp. viii-64. 

**An Essay on the Four Roman Ways, by Edwin 
Guest, D.C.L., F.R.S.” (pp. 22), has a useful 
description and discussion, a good map, with the 
roads, rubricated, ‘‘ Fos, Waetlinga Street, Iche- 
nilde Street, and Earminga Street,” and was 
reprinted from the Archeological Journal, No. 54. 

Este. 


_ See the Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, xvi. 453. A copy is in the Library of the 
British Museum. = 


or Austria: Mazarin i. 453). 
—F. P. will find interesting and full information 


“ Memoirs for the History of Anne of Austria, wife to 
Lewis XIII. of France; and Regent of that Kingdom 
from his Death to the accession of her son Lewis XIV. 
Containing all the remarkable Events of that Kings 
Minority, and the Administration of her Favourite Car- 
dinal Mazarin. Translated from the Original French of 
Madame de Mottville who was the Queen Regent's chief 
Companion and Confident, and who bas likewise added 


met with in Clarendon or any other Writer, being the 
subject of several Conversations betwixt his Queen, then 
in Exile at the French Court, and the Author of the 
memoirs. Five Volumes. London, Printed for J. Darly, 
A. Bettesworth, P. Payram, J. Pemberton, C. Rivington, 
and others, 1726,” 

J. H. F. 


Sir W. Raretcu (8" §. i. 451, 504).—A good 
picture of this is given in the Bookman for July, 
vol. ii. p. 103, with this note :— 

“Sir Walter Raleigh’s house in Youghal, of which we 
give an illustration, was put up for sale lately, but only 
1,2502, was offered, and it was bought in, There Sir 
Walter is said to have smoked the first pipe of tobacco 
in Ireland. A faithful servant maid, seeing the smoke. 
imagined her master was on fire, and threw a pail of cold 
water over him to extinguish the conflagration. Raleigh 
was Mayor of Youghal in 1588 and 1599, The house 
has been restored, but its picturesque and antique 


appearance remains.” 

Your correspondent Moro Puiuuirs and the 
writer of the note in the Bookman are equally 
vague and unsatisfactory in their neglect of definite 
dates. The former quotes from a newspaper, with- 
out stating date of issue, the latter speaks of the 
house having been offered for sale “ lately.” In 
both cases exact information could easily have 
given. Evcene TEESDALE. 


Names or Horsss (8 i. 492).—** Captain,” 
** Colonel,” and ‘‘ Major,” are three of the com- 
monest names in every cart-horse team in the 
south of England. G. L. G. 


Revisep Version: Ps. cxxxvil. 3 i. 
511).—What is the exact point in Kituicrew's 
note? In the Revised Version, as in the Authorized 
Version, the latter clause of the sentiment is: “They 
that wasted us required of us mirth,” for which 
** toasted ” is aslight, but obvious misprint. “ Tor- 
mented” is the marginal alternative of the Re- 
vised Version. Ep. MarsHAtt, 


On waicu Sipe sHouLp we (8" §. i. 
412, 501.)—Will you take the experience of an 
old man instead of the learning of old writers? 
I sleep equally well on the right side, on the left 
side, or on the back, like the bad shepherd, who, 
we know, “dormit supinus.” I do not think I 
ever tried the only remaining position—face down- 
wards. I take it Mr. Ancus hits the nail on the 
head when he speaks of the inexpediency of sleep- 
ing on the right side after a late dinner or supper ; 
only I should say, on the right side or in any other 
position. The fact is, I take it, that the middle 
of the day, or from that to one or two o'clock, is 
the best time for feeding, and the most conform- 
able to the general operations of the organism. I 
suspect it would be well to make it the only time, 
which, I am convinced, most of us could do with 
perfect comfort after a little—say a month’s— 


an account of the Troubles of King Charles I. not to be 


practice. But if you will dine, as we call it, or 
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sup, as our fathers called it, at seven or - in 
the evening, you ought not to go to bed till two 
or three in the morning. I, being threatened with 
gout, was told on high authority that the surest way 
to avoid it was to dine—i.¢, make my principal 
meal—at one o’clock, and take very little after it. 
I obeyed, and have never had any symptom of 
gout since. If you want to “sleep like a babe” 
when between eighty and ninety, dine early, eat no 
supper—a cup of tea or coffee and a bit of toast 
will do no harm; and never troubling your head 
about putting your stomach “in the position of an 
inverted bottle,” as Mr. Anous says, abstain from 
putting any other bottles in that position. 
T. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


The Italians give the preference to the left side, 
and my own experience confirms it :— 
Chi dorme nel lato manco, il cuore é franco ; 
E chi nel lato dritto, il cuore é afflitt>. 
Giusti, ‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ p. 285, ed. 1884. 
Vincent Leavy. 
Windham Club, 


Bintuprace (8" i. 287, 421, 
501).—The following extract from Robert E. 
Hunter’s ‘ Shakespeare and Stratford-upon-Avon : 
a Memorial of the Tercentenary Celebration, 1864,’ 
may be interesting to your readers :— 

“ Shakespeare's Birthplace.—It is a very old house, in 
very good condition, stands alone, and cannot be mis- 
taken, not because the country has been flooded with 
admirable photographs of it, but that its antiquity and 
style of building claim for it in unmistakable terms the 
honour it possesses, Some fifty years ago it was pur- 
chased by a far-sighted though very humble man for 
140/., and some ten years ago was ‘knocked down '—the 
Fates forbid !—I mean sold—by George Robins to the 
* nation ’ for 3,820/.! Since then it has undergone general 
repaire, and a thorough cleaning—the whole renovation 
being carried out in proper spirit, and with a view to 

reserve its original appearance as much as possible. 

he houses formerly adjoining on both sides have been 
pulled down, to preserve it from fire. The = 
the structure ie, pny sufficiently guaranteed by 
the massive beams of oak that gird it and strengthen it 
in all directions. No fire is allowed on the premises; 
damp and consequent dilapidation are kept away by 
steam pipes. The kitchen floor is of stone, the fire-place 
being ample, and with the large coey corners reserved 
for the head of the family and distinguished guests to 
sit and smoke and drink in. The chief apartment is 
the room in which Shakerpeare was born, approached by 
a flight of ten solid oaken stairs, which having been 
ascended, the most thoughtless or the boldest may ‘ bold 
his breath for a time.’ The walls are whitewashed, but 
there is ‘not an inch of nameless plaster.’ The window 
contains sixty ema!) square panes, every bit covered with 
autographs—indeed that of the great Walter Scott, who 
resembled Shakespeare in more than the initials of his 
name, has been scribbled over by the impudent diamond 
of some snobbish nobody. No more signatures are per- 
mitted to be written, for many reasons, one of which 
may be mentioned—there is no room.” —Pp. 67, 68. 


Hunter names 3,820/. as the sum disbursed by 
the committees for the birthplace, Este gives 


| 3,008 Which is correct? During the ten days 
of the tercentenary festival in 1864, 1,660 names 
were entered in the autograph book, and the total 
number of visitors was 2,800. 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Summer (8 §S. i. 435, 497).— 
“Winter in green,” and ‘‘The summer has set 
in with its usual severity,” are phrases uncom- 
plimentary to the English summer. 

. L. 


“Quop EXPENDI HaBUI” (7 xii. 506; 8” 
S. i. 155, 503).—The epitaph is inaccurately given. 
The original was destroyed when the church was 
burnt; one of its readings was ‘‘ Margaret my 
fere”” (companion) not “feare.” Can any one give 
a correct reading of the whole ? a % & 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


I visited Doncaster Church in the year 1837, 
and made a copy of the epitaph round the top slab 
of the tomb, which differs somewhat from that 
given by Mr. Hopson. My date is verified by 
Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary’: — 

A.D. 1°5°7°9. 
Qvod Roberts Burkes, 
Who in this Worlde 
Dyd reygne Thre 
Skore yeares and seven, 
And yet lyved not one. 
Howe, howe, who is heare ? 
I Robin of Doncaster and Margaret my fear, 
That I spente that I had, 
That I gave that I have, that I lefte, that I loste. 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I read the following in Lobner’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Manualis Concionatoria’: “ Quidam pro epitaphio 
heec pauca verba inscribi sepulchro voluit: Habeo, 
quod dedi ; perdidi, quod servavi. Drex. in Gaz., 
lL i.c. 3.” Also, “Nec male Poeta quidam cecinit : 
Extra fortunam est, quidquid donatur egenis, 
Quas dederis, solus semper habebis opes. Mar- 
tial }. 5, epigr. 43.” Also, “ Alphonsus Aragonum 
Rex, quesitus, quid servaret sibi, qui tam multa 
aliis donaret ? respondit: que dono. Drex., |. ¢.” 


“ Burretier” as aN Encuish (8* §, ii. 
25).—Dr. Cuance’s note is of the kind that makes 
philologists despair. Because Mr. Besant, on the 
strength of an etymology now known to be false, 
chooses to write Beef-eater Buffetier, therefore Dr. 
Murray ought to have cited Mr. Besant as an 
additional authority for the old exploded deriva- 
tion! This is reasoning in a circle with a ven- 

eance ! ALFRED AINGER. 

Clifton. 


Leary (8 S, i, 244, 342, 463, 518).—I doubt 
if Pror. Skeat’s identification of this word with 
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the old Dutch leerigh can stand, at all events with- 
out a knowledge of its history. Information, too, 


is desirable about leerigh, which is apparently a 


rare word compared with leersaem (modern leer- 
zaam), to judge from the fact that it is wanting in 
Hexham’s dictionary. It is difficult to conceive 
how a word of such laudable import could pass 
into our language with a change of sense so 
reproachful, According to my observation, leary 
does not mean simply knowing or cunning, but 
connotes vulgarity and impudence—tria juncta in 
uno. A lodging-house keeper will assign as the 
reason for refusing a lodger “ the leary look he has 
about him,” or dislike of “his leary cut.” Pror. 
Sxeat, however, will be glad to learn that there 
is a pronunciation of leary, quite as familiar to me 
as to the other, which is nearer in sound to leerigh, 
viz., lairy. 

I will now bring to Pror. Sxeat's notice a 
word which is, perhaps, unknown to him, being 
neither in the ‘N. D.’ nor in tho ‘Slang 
Dictionary’ of 1874. This word is chickaleary. 
Some twenty-seven years ago, in the heyday of 
“the great Vance,” a vile music-hill ditty was 
all the rage among the lower classes, having for 
its exordium,— 

I’m a chickaleary bloke, with my one, two, three, 

Whitechapel is the village I was born in; 

To catch me on the hop or on my tibby drop, 

You must get up very early in the morning. 

The music-sheet of this song is probably em- 
bellished with a portrait of Vance in the elaborate 
coster-swell rig in which he sang it. I have 
always understood chickaleary to be synonymous 
with Whitechapel in an adjectival use; if my 
memory does not deceive me, it was so explained 
in some publication. Obviously it is connected 
with leary, but whether as ancestor or descendant 
is a matter for question. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


A Precocious Artist §. ii. 47).—Mr. 
Tver isa lucky man. I congratulate him on the 
possession of an extremely rare book—quite as 
rare as Lamb’s ‘Prince Dorus.’ The “ precocious 
artist” was William Mulready, R.A., and the 
book is, in the main, a true account of his early 
life, as related by him to “ Theophilus Marcliffe,” 
that is, Godwin, the publisher, author, husband 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, &c. I have been looking 
for this book for years. It has recently been 
facsimiled or reprinted, I believe, though I have 
not seen it. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Portrait or Georce III. §. ii. 45).—In 
ite of the great and original talents of Sir Joshua | 
teynolds, he never received a commission to paint 
either George III. or his royal consort. This | 
es ® attributed to Sir Joshua’s refusing to | 
sell a picture beneath its value. Lawrence twice | 


painted these illustrious personages; but be it 
noted that upon each occasion it was at his own 
request, and at his own expense. There are 
| several portraits of George II]. and Queen Char- 
lotte, in regal robes, by Allan Ramsay. A pair 
were in the Hamilton Collection, sold in 1882. 
Others are in the National Portrait Gallery, at 
| Hatfield, Knole, and in possession of the Marquis 
|of Bute. The queen’s dress is of amber or old 
gold colour. Hitpa Gamtiy. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Eartiest ADVERTISEMENT OF A Save or Tea 
(8 S. i. 511; ii, 59).—That remarkable man 
Pierre Antoine Motteux, who is best known to us 
as one of the most successful translators into Eng- 
lish of ‘Don Quixote,’ wrote ‘ A Poem upon Tea,’ 
London, J. Tonson, 1712. Although certainly not 
an advertisement, this poem, which is very much 
in “praise of tea,” may have been intended to 
increase the sale of the fragrant leaf, as Motteux 
was a “‘ China Man” as well as an author, and had 
a place in Leadenhall Street, where tea figured 
among other products of the East. 

H. S. 


Otiver CroMwEtt Fiction (8" i. 515; 
ii. 12).—Horace Smith wrote an historical romance 
entitled ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ of which, if I remem- 
ber aright, the Protector is, as its name implies, 
the hero. There is a copy of it in the London 
Library. ASTARTE. 


‘‘Ron-awayes Eyes” (8 §,. i. 432, 518; ii. 
35).—If A. J. M. had written in Swift’s “ third 
style ”—that which “ cannot be misunderstood ”— 
| he would not have had to offer an “ explanation ” 
in favour of America and our ‘‘ mutual friend.” 
He has “‘climbed down” generously, and has 
offered his explanation, but not to Ess, although 
he devotes six paragraphs to my pen-name, I 
could well criticize each one of these, but I refrain, 
and refer only to one, his last little shot over the 
excellent ‘ Editorial Suggestion.’ My “ withers 
are unwrung”; and if A. J. M. will look through 
‘N. & Q.’ for the last forty years he will find that 
I have never had any sort of controversy with any- 
body on any subject before, and that the ‘ Editorial 
Suggestion’ does not touch me. Este. 


Anne Maruews S§. i. 273, 340).—Urpan 
is, of course, acquainted with the following extract 
from the ‘ Reminiscences of Michael Kelly,’ 1826, 
vol. ii. p. 204; but it may perhaps be printed here 


as a tribute to a charming and accomplished 
woman :— 
“He (Mathews) married a favourite pupil of Mrs. 


| Crouch’s, a Miss Jackson, who is half-sister of Miss 


Fanny Kelly; she had a sweet voice, was extremely 
pretty, with a beautiful figure; possessing amiable 
manners, and good sense. Mrs. Crouch recommended 
her strenuously to Tate Wilkinson as his first singer, and 
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she was very successful. Her exemplary conduct and 
unassuming deportment induced the principal people in 
Yorkshire to take great notice of her, and introduce her 
into the best society, She there became the second wife 
of Mathews; and, having accompanied him to London, 
made her first appearance at the Haymarket, in 1803, as 
Emma, in ‘ Peeping Tom’; her début was very success- 
ful, and she continued for several years to fill many of 
the principal vocal characters at that theatre and Drury 

e. She has now retired from the stage, and plays 
her part in private life, in a manner which secures her 
the esteem and affection of all who know her,” 

W. F. Pripeavcx. 
Kashmir Residency, 


A THIMBLE TO BALE ovT THE ATLANTic 
S. i. 128, 298, 417).—This subject reminds me of 
the fact that during the fire at the Pantechnicon, 
in 1874, a woman was seen to throw water out of 
a cup from an upper window of a house opposite 
the fire, doubtless with the view either to assist in 
extinguishing it or to save her own house from 
the flames. Crter er Avpax. 


Epwarp Kettetr, D.D. S. i. 515).— 


There is an account of him in ‘ D. N. B.,’ xxx. 
341, but his parentage is not given. W. C. B. 


These items may be some little help to your cor- 
respondent Cross Frevry. The Kellets can be 
traced back to: 1558, Johanna Kellet, of West- 
minster, married a Richard Shelley. 1610, Anthony 
Kellet, a son of Richard Kellet, Vicar of Carlton- 
le-Moorland, Lincolnshire, was admitted to 
Gonville College, Cambridge. 1644, Joseph 
Kellet, son of a Joseph Kellet, of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, was six years previous to date a scholar 
at Merchant Taylors’ School in London. 1678, In 
& marri of Hannah Kellett, spinster, aged 
twenty-four, of St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, 
she is described as “at her own disposal.” The 
last is mentioned as with double ¢ at end, but pro- 
bably that may be only a casual mistake. I could 
not convey this to your inquirer direct, as no 
address was given. C. Gotprne. 

Colchester. 


Ayorntine (8 §. i, 393; ii. 11, 57).—In the 
Roman rite unction is used in the sacraments of 
baptism, confirmation, order, and the anointing of 
the sick. In the latter rite ears, eyes, nose, mouth, 
hands and feet are anointed, appropriate prayers 
accompanying each act. The viaticum must not 
be confused with the anointing commonly called 
‘extreme unction.” Strictly speaking, the 
viaticum is the giving of communion to those near 
or in danger of death, Grorce ANcvs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


AnprRewes Famity S. ii. 30).—Lancelot 
Andrewes was never married. He was born in the 
City of London, in the parish of All Saints, Bark- 
ing, in 1555. He was the eldest of thirteen 


children, became Bishop of Chichester 1605, Bishop 


of Ely 1609, and Bishop of Winchester 1615. He 
died September 25, 1626, and was buried in the 
parish church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
left by will nearly the whole of his property to 
charities. The arms he used were those of 
Andrewes, of Suffolk. Leo 


VALUE or THE SHILLING IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND Firreenta Centuries S. ii. 7).—I have 
in my possession a copy of Tegg’s ‘ Chronology,’ 
published in 1811, and in it I find the following :— 

“ In 1347 a pound of silver was coined into 22 shillings, 
and in 1352 a pound was coined into 25 shillings ; in 1414 
they were increased to 30 shillings, and in 1500 a pound 
of silver was coined into 40 shillings. In 1530 they were 
extended to 62, which is the same now,” 

Again, he says :— 

“‘ Money has increased eighteen times in value from 
1290 to 1789. Silver has increased thirty times its value 
since the Norman Conquest, viz., a pound in that age 
was three times the quantity what it is at present, and 
ten times its value in purchasing any commodity.” 

Perhaps these extracts may be of service to H., 
who should also see ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 S. iv. 293. 

B. A. Cocarane. 


We know that in Shakspere’s day, say 
A.D. 1600, 6d. a day was a fortune for any 
working man, say the equivalent of 10l. per 
annum. A century earlier, before the access 
to America was open to English explorers, one 
of the Ardens of Warwickshire left an annuity of 
40s. per annum to a younger son, probably the 
poet’s great-granduncle. Then if 6d. a day would 
now be the equivalent to 20s.a week, then 40s. 

r annum would equate to 120/. of present values, 

alid facts in minor details can be gleaned from 
the late Prof. Thorold Rogers’s ‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices.’ A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The relative value of British money at various 
dates has been the subject of many contributions 
to ‘N. & Q.’ See 1* S. xii, 229 ; 24S. i. 84 ; iv. 
129, 293; ix. 426, 471, 503; x. 311; xii. 39; 
3°¢ S, i, 182, 238, 395, 475, 518; ii. 16, 54; v. 
282 ; 5™ S. iv. 169, 216, 254; 6" S. ii. 361; iv. 
327 ; x. 517; xi. 37. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hopces or Leacon Hatt, Warenorye (8 
S. ii. 8, 54).—According to the Parliamentary 
return printed in 1833, the Warehorne registers 
begin in 1727, the bishop’s transcripts commence 
in 1563. The first Hodges mentioned in these is 
Andrew Hodges, who was buried January 21, 
1623/4. There is no other entry until 1663, There 
may have been other entries in the parish register, 
but if there were they are lost, for no transcripts 
were sent in between 1640 and 1661. Apart 
from the many Hodges to be found in my books, 
I have between fifty and sixty extracts from 
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Warehorne, dating from 1663 to 1730, and these 

I will send to A. R. H. if he will communicate 

with me. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury, 


Suprutation : Easter, 1893 S. ii. 30).— 
There is evidently something wrong with the table 
issued by the Rock Company, which I do not know. 
I generally employ Gauss’s method, which has the 
advantage of enabling one to dispense with all 
golden numbers, Sunday letters, Paschal full 
moons, &c. I divide the year 1893 first by 19, 
secondly by 4, and thirdly by 7, and note the 
remainder in every case. Then I multiply 12, the 
first remainder, by 19, add to the product 23 days 
(for the years 1800 to 1899, both inclusive), divide 
the sum by 30, and note the (fourth) remainder 
(11). Again, I add to twice the second remainder 
(2X1) four times the third (4X3), and six times 
the fourth remainder (6X11), and four days more 
(for the years 1800 to 1899), and divide the sum by 
7. The fifth remainder (0) thus obtained, plus the 
fourth remainder, plus March 22 (the earliest 

sible date of Easter) gives me for the date of 

ter in 1893 March 33, i.e, April 2. If the 
result be April 26, then April 19, the previous 
Sunday, would be the correct date, as Easter 
cannot fall later than April 25. If, again, the 
result should be April 25, but the fourth remainder 
be exactly 28, and the first remainder be more than 
10, then the previous Sunday, i. ¢., April 18, would 
be the correct date for Easter. L. L. K. 


Amateur calendar-makers and others sometimes 
form rules and tables and, when they find these not 
to include any particular case, they mark it as an 
exception. But there is no difficulty in obtaining 
the date of Easter next year according to the 
ordinary calendar rule as given in the Prayer Book. 
On turning to the table therein headed “ A Table 
to find Easter Day, from the present time till the 
year 1899 inclusive, according to the foregoing 
calendar” (the last clause of this sentence may 
puzzle some, as no calendar precedes, but I gave 
its true meaning in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. i. 244), we 
find, as the Golden Number for 1893 is xiii, that 
the Paschal full moon is April 1, and carrying the 
eye down in the third column to A (that being the 
Sunday letter for 1893, since January 1 is a Sun- 
day), we find that the day corresponding in the 
second column is April 2, which, therefore, is 
Easter Day. The Paschal full moon in the 
calendar is not necessarily the day of real full 
moon, but on this occasion it is so, as the moon 
will be full next year at eighteen minutes past 
seven (Greenwich time) on the morning of April 1. 

I cannot help adding what a pity it seems that 
by adhering to a luni-solar chronology, we shall 
keep Easter next year on the Sunday preceding 
the probable true date of the first Easter according 
to solar chronology. W. T. Lysy. 


For finding Easter I should advise Nemo to 
trust, rather than to life insurance tables, to 
those in the Book of Common Prayer. These 
give Easter in 1893 on April 2. Ata guess I 
account as follows for the discrepancy. The pro- 
cedure for the present century and the next differs, 
because the situation of the golden number differs. 
Now it appears very likely to me that Mr. Cris- 
ford found some way of working these rules into 
one, which gave correct results except in the one 
case of 1893, and that he provided for this simply 
by assertion in a foot-note. Certainly this does 
not seem so business-like as one would expect 
from an accomplished actuary ; but such is my idea. 
Of course it is only a guess—as I have not Mr. Cris- 
ford s rule before me I can but guess; but if Nemo 
thinks it worth while to send me a copy of this 
rule, I will try to find out whether my guess is 
correct, or how else the discrepancy is to be 
accounted for. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


The meaning of the note to which your corre- 
spondent refers is not understood. The rule for 
finding the date upon which Easter Sunday falls 
is simple. Subtract the epact of the year from 
44, and the remainder, ifless than 31, will give the 
Paschal limits in March, if greater than 31 the 
surplus will be the Paschal limits in April, and the 
Sunday following is Easter Sunday. Thus for 
the year 1893 the epact is 12 ; this deducted from 
44 leaves 32 days to be reckoned from March 1 
= Saturday, April 1, therefore the following day is 
Easter Sunday. This agrees with the date given 
in the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ published by order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tuomas Wayte or Waite (8" S. i. 434; ii. 
38).—While thanking Ceter et Avpax for his 
response to my query, I would ask, Is he not 
mistaken in styling the regicide a knight? He 
was not a kaight at the date of his return to Par- 
liament in 1646, and, of course, is not likely to 
have received that honour afterwards from the 
king. Nor in the list of Cromwell’s (temporary) 
knights does his name appear. It may be noted 
that “Thomas Waite, son of Thomas Waite, of 
London, pleb.,” matriculated from Magdalen Hall, 
February 14, aged eighteen, and was admitted to 
the Inner Temple, 1622 (Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’), But it is not clear that he was 
identical with the regicide. W. D. Pix. 


Varxe (8 S. i. 353, 442, 520).—I do not find 
it possible to separate vaco from vagor; to my 
mind the etymology must be identical, for the 
meanings converge. Put it thus: A vacant 
minded man is vague in all his ways; A vagrant 
wanders away, a member vacates his seat. The 
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Latin vaco carries with it the meaning of personal 

leisure, idleness, &c., and so tends to produce 

vagrancy. The allied words in Sanskrit, vak or 

vank, ‘‘ to bend, to twist,” vang, vakh, vankh, “to 

go, to move,” angpest the analogy. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Asrroyomicat (8 ii. 30).—In ‘A Cycle of 
Celestial Objects’ (vol. ii. p. 257), by my late 
friend, Admiral William Henry Smyth, I find the 
following explanation :— 

“This star is named Denebola, from the Arabian 
dhanab-al-asad, the lion's tail. It is likewise designated 
Serpha, from al sarfah,the changer (of the weather), 
being the XI[th Lunar Mansion; and has moreover 
been known as Daphira, from al-dafirah, the tuft of bair 
at the tail’s extreme......The brackish rhymes point out 
a nearly equilateral figure, thus :— 

From Deneb, in the Lion's tail, 
To Spica draw a line, 
Then will these two with Arcturus, 
A bright triangle shine.” 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The bright star Denebola, to be seen in the tail 
of Leo Major, is probably the one intended to be 
referred to in this query. Dened is a name applied 
to several fixed stars, and is derived from the 
Arabic word signifying “ tail.” Denebola appears 
to have been called originally Deneb elecet, and the 
star in Cygnus, well known to seamen, Deneb 
adigege. The latter shines in the tail of the Swan. 

J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 


For the meaning of this and other star-names 
let me refer your correspondent to L. Ideler, 
‘Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und die 
Bedentung der Sternnamen,’ Berlin, 1809, where 
the subject is exhaustively discussed. The star- 
B Leonis Majoris was called Denebola (your cor- 
respondent has given one letter in the word 
erroneously, but it is evident which star he means), 
a name corrupted from the Arabic Dseneb-el-ased, 
signifying “tail of the lion.” Singularly enough, 
Bayer called it Nebolasit, obtained from the same 
Arabic sentence by dropping the first syllable, as 
Denebola is corrupted from it by dropping the last. 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Literary Treasures 1x Trinity 
Dostin (8 §. i. 488).—For descriptions of ‘ The 
Book of Kells,’ ‘ Latin Gospels of St. Columba,’ 
*Latin- Hibernian Liber Hymnorum,’ ‘Latin 
Hieronymian Gospels,’ ‘Archbishop Usher's 
Latin ‘Gospels of St. Malling,’ 
* Gospels Dimma, and ‘Psalter of Rice- 
marchus, in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, see ‘ Paleographia Sacra Pictoria: being 
a series of illustrations of the ancient versions of 
the Bible copied from Illuminated Manuscripts 


executed between the fourth and sixteenth cen- 
turies,’ by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., London, 
1843-1845. The date assigned in the ‘List of 
Manuscripts’ to ‘The Book of Kells’ is the 
seventh century. On p. 2 of the part about ‘ The 
Book of Kells,’ near the bottom, it is stated that 
‘* this magnificent volume is now for the first time 
described and illustrated.” There are five pages 
of facsimiles of the above manuscripts. Would it 
not be more correct to refer to Cambrensis as 
Giraldus Cambrensis”? Ropert 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Justice Hotr ayp tee Frenca Pro- 
poets (8 §. ii. 30).—See the account of John 
Lacy in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ xxxi. 382. This 
‘very doubtful story” will be found under Sir 
Jobn Holt, ibid, vol. xxvii. p. 205. 


G. F. R. B. 
See John Lacy in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxi. 
382-3. W. C. B. 


Boor ayp Sappte i. 209, 318 ; ii. 15). 
—“ Marine,’ in “Trumpeter Marine,” in the 
passage from ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ quoted 
by Mr. Picxrorp at the last reference, is a sur- 
name—the trumpeter whose name was Marine (see 
note J. in the “ Centenary ” edition, 1886). It is 
rather a curious coincidence that there was, in the 
seventeenth century, a musical instrument called 
‘* trompette marine,” dear to lovers of Moliére for 
the sake of M. Jourdain (‘Le Bourgeois-Gentil- 
homme,’ Acte II. scéne i.). This, I understand, 
was not a trumpet in our meaning of the word. In 
Mr. Francis Tarver’s notes to Messrs. Hachette’s 
edition of ‘Le Bourgeois-Gentilhomme,’ 1885, it 
is explained as “‘a sort of large violoncello with 
one string”; and M. Gasc, in his (larger) French 
Dictionary, ed. 1889, explains it as an “obsolete 
one-stringed musical instrument.” With regard 
to “ Boot and Saddle,” one of Robert Browning's 
* Cavalier Tunes’ has for its refrain, ‘‘ Boot, saddle, 
to horse, and away!” JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 


Natrionat Fracs §. ii. 9).—For illustra- 
tions of the royal arms of England from 1189 to 
the present time see ‘English Heraldry,’ by 
Charles Boutell, M.A. 


Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A drawing of the English flag during the Black 
Prince’s time is given in ‘The National Arms of 
the United Kingdom,’ by the Rev. —— 

A. A 


Arrer-GAME aT Irisn (7 xii. 149, 235, 
332, 412; 8 S, i. 58, 152, 238, 464).—Let me 
note first that the second reference in this series is 
at p. 152 (not 132 as given at pp. 238 and 464). 
Mr. Ewe is determined to have an after-game. 
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My “ curious reasoning ” seems founded on common 
sense. H. H.S, at the first reference, quoted a 


passage in which an after-game at Irish is men- 


tioned, and asked what is the allusion ? To answer 
this query an explanation of the game was 
necessary. Clearly no explanation could be deemed 
complete which failed to show why this was termed 
an after-game. Mr. Ewixe, with something of 
triumpb, quotes a quotation in Johnson's ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ which half explains what an after-game at 
Irish is. 

At 7" §. xii. 412, H. H. S., with commendable, 
but excessive, modesty says that he left the point 
of his inquiry obscure, and justly observes that not 
even the most admonitory replicant has told him 
why the game was called an after-game. My 
argument, as Mr. Ewin terms it, is that, had Mr. 
Ewine given the two lines more quoted by me at 
8 §, i, 238, the whole game would have been 
clear ; and this, I think, is obvious, notwithstand- 
ing the labyrinthine after-game in which, as Mr. 
Ewine says, my argument is shipwrecked. 

The doors of the convivium of ‘ N. & Q.’ are so 
hospitably wide open, and those who feast at the 
table enjoy such courteous good fellowship, that I 
feel almost as if I were an admonitory replicant 
in thus trying to wriggle out of the too fragile web 
of Mr. Ewrne’s logic. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Dialogue or Communing between the Wise King 
Salomon and Marcolphus, Edited by E. Gordon Duff. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 

We have here another of the delightful facsimile reprints 

of Mesers. Lawrence & Bullen. To readers of mediaeval 

literature the stories concerning Solomon and Marcolpbus 
are familiar. They are especially curious and interesting 
in many respects, They may be said to link the licence 
of the fabliau with the coarse humour of Til Eulenspiegel. 

With his rustic wit, bis proverbial utterance, Marcolphus 

is associated with Sancho Panza and with a race of comic 

servants from Davus to Figaro. Latin editions of this 
conversation date back to 1473, between which time and 

1500 more than a score editions saw the light. Like the 

more important ‘ Legenda Aurea ’ and other works of the 

class, the book was exactly suited to the inhabitants of 
the convents, and its popularity is easily explained. 

Earlier forms of the story, in which Marcolphus figures 

as Saturnus, are known in England. One was edited by 

J. M. Kemble for the Ailfric Society, while a second is 

included by Thorpe in his ‘ Analecta Angli Saxonica.’ 

The translation now reprinted was printed in Antwerp 

by Gerard Leeu about 1492. One copy only is known to 

exist, and is now in the Bodleian Library. From this 

the present reprint is taken. A second translation of a 

gayer and more licentious story was issued by Pynson in 

uarto. Of this work also but one copy, originally in the 
eber Collection, and now at Britwell Court, is known. 

In reproducing Gerard Leeu’s edition Mr, Duff supposes 

it may be founded, like other works of the same printer, 

upon a Caxton edition now lost. Mr. Duff’s introduction 

and comments are excellent, He supplies, moreover, a 

modernization of the story which can be read with 


— 


pleasure and amusement by all. The quaint illustra- 
tions of the original are preserved, 


Sex Quam Elegantissime Epistole. Printed by William 
Caxton in 1483. Reproduced in Facsimile. Edited by 
George Bullen, C.B., LL.D. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

So recently as April 14, 1890, the British Museum 
acquired for its Library a unique Caxton that had been 
discovered in the Hecht-Heine Library at Halberstadt, 
bound up among seventeenth century theological tracte. 
It consists of the six letters between Pope Sextus 1V. 
and John Mocenigo, Doge of Venice, on the subject of 
the war with Hercules, Duke of Ferrara, revised by Peter 
Carmelianus. This rarity, the discovery of which natu- 
rally caused some sensation, has been reprinted in fac- 
timile by Mr. James Hyatt, and issued by the young and 
spirited publishers whose name it bears. An introduction 
and a translation by Dr. Bullen bring it within the ken 
of the general reader, to whom it comes with other than 
purely antiquarian recommendations. To those of a 
cynical turn the manner in which the God of Battles is 
invoked by both parties, though it furnishes no new 
revelation, will at least be edifying, and the contrast 
between the gentle paternal pleading of the Pope’s first 
letter and the extremely minatory if futile turn of the 
other is aleo noteworthy. The introduction is scholarly, 
and supplies all requisite information, and the handsome 
volume, which is issued in a very limited edition, will 
very soon become a rarity. 


Grass of Parnassus: First and Last Rhymes, By 
Andrew Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts dainty volume bas been added to Messrs, Long- 

man’s reprint of the works of Mr. Lang. 


Evricivs Cordvs Epigrammata, 1520. Herauagegeben 
von Karl Krause, (Berlin, Speyer & Peters.) 
Jacobvs Wimphelingivs Stylpho. Heraurgegeben von 
Hugo Holstein. (Same publishers.) 
To the very interesting series “ Lateinieche Litteratur- 
denkmiiler des XV. und XVI, Jahrhunderts ” have been 
added the two curious reproductions mentioned above. 
Both works are equally rare and curious. ‘Stylpho’ isa 
short satirical drama, printed in the fifteenth century, 
and displaying, like many of the works of its author, 
who was always in poverty and trouble, considerable 
hardihood. Cordus, one of the earliest Protestants, poet, 
physician, and professor, carried boldness to licence, and 
in his epigrams is outspoken enough for Martial. Both 
works are of a sort that the student of Renaissance 
literature will delight in conveying to his shelves. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
H, Buxton Forman. Vols. I. and II. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue wish we formed in our boyhood, when the Aldine 
edition in its first shape supplied us with exquisite edi- 
tions of Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Gray, and Collins, that 
we could possess in the same attractive guise the works 
still copyright of Shelley, Wordsworth, and other writers 
still living or but recently dead, is in the way of being 
granted. Scott has already been added to the list, 
Wordsworth is promised, and Shelley is in course of 
appearance. Enriched with a portrait, with Shelley's. 
own notes, and with an excellent memvir by Mr. Buxton 
Forman, this is likely to prove one of the most convenient 

and popular editions of Shelley ever issued. 


Under other Conditions: a Tale. By Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Szyrma. (Black.) 

Tuts is a delightful romance, wild as anything in the 

‘ Arabian Nights,’ and yet, with the exception of certain 

mechanical contrivances, which are the weak part of the 

story, one cannot say that anything therein is impos- 

sible. The writer has had long experience in literature, 
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and has learned how to present his wonders in a manner 
which, while the reader is under the spell of bis imagina- 
tion, makes none of his wonders seem out of place. Has 
he not made an astronomical slip when he speaks of the 
swarm of little planets which revolve between Mars and 
Jupiter as portions of a large planet which by some 
eaknewn force has been split into fragments! This was 
the current doctrine some few years ago, but we have 
understood that it presents insurmountable difficulties. 


The Syrian Church in India, By George Milne Rae. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mr, Rae seems to know India well, and has gathered 
many interesting facts regarding those who are called 
the Christians of St. Thomas. His powers of arrange- 
ment are not of a high order. It is not easy without 
much attention to follow the intricate narrative he has 
given, The author is, we believe, sincerely anxious for 
the welfare of this ancient body, but here and there he 
displays an amount of partisanship not admirable in an 
historian. 


The Architecture of the Churches of Denmark, By Major 

Alfred Heales, (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Very few Englishmen know much of the architecture of 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms, nor is this surprising. 
There are no grand cathedrals such as we find in Eng- 
land or France, and the parish churches, though many 
of them of great interest to the architect and antiquary, 
do not appeal to the non-studious traveller by their 
beauty. 

There are several reasons for this, Denmark it is true 
became civilized at an earlier date than her sister king- 
doms, but she was by comparison late ; then, too, building 
materials are scarce. The churches, large and small, are 
almost all, we gather from Major Heales, built either of 
granite boulders or hard yellow bricks; neither of these 
is a fitting vehicle for conveying a sense of beauty. 

Some of the larger engravings—as, for instance, those 
of Kallundborg and Riskilde—are very good. The figure 
of St. Katherine, engraved on a book-rest at Ribe, is 
curious, as it shows the saint as she is represented in 
English sculpture and stained glass, not after the con- 
tinental manner. 

The work is in every respect excellent so far as it 
goes, The only fault we have to find with it is that it 
does not go far enough or enter into sufficient detail. 

The curious round churches of Bornholm ought to be 
very fully described. There are no other such buildings 
in Europe. The four round churches we have in this 
country were built by the Templars as memorials of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; these have no such meaning. Those who 
made them had in view not only the object of providing 
for the Catholic worship, but also securing for the 
inbabitants a place of refuge when attacked by the 
marauders who then infested the seas, 


Curiosities of Christian History prior to the Reformation. 
By Croake James, (Methuen & Co.) 
Tue conception of a work of this kind is good; but 
we cannot commend the manner in which Mr, James has 
carried it out. The statement in the preface that the 
author has left out a!l the miracles shows that he can 
have but a narrow conception of bow a work of this kind 
should be treated. In the Middle Ages, and, indeed, 
long after they had come to an end, there was but a very 
vague conception of natural law. When any event or 
series of events occurred which moved popular feeling, 
men saw in the most ordinary occurrences of life the 
direct interference of spiritual agencies, divine or 
diabolic. This manner of conceiving of the universe gave 
way verygradually. Luther seems to have been as ready 
to see diabolic agency in things natural as an anchorite 


of the twelfth century; and in far later days than bis we 
find Wodrowe, the Scotch Presbyterian historian, gravely 
recording occurrences which for wild impossibility are 
equal to anything in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’; and we 
know that the early Methodists were in the habit of 
seeing the direct intervention of God where we should 
never dream of doing so. If we are to have anything 
approaching to a true picture of the fifteen centuries 
which preceded the birth of Protestantism, it is necessary 
that the miraculous should be dwelt on with sufficient 
detail, otherwise it is impossible to enter into the spirit 
of either its literature or its art. 

The two most interesting chapters in the collection 
are those which treat of “ Early Church Customs, Fasts, 
and Festivals,” and the one called “The Monks and 
their Ways.” The whole of the book would have been 
much improved had more references to authorities been 
given. Asa book to lay on the writing-table for the use 
of a writer hard pressed for copy, this volume may be of 
— but it will be little employed by the serious 
student, 


A Mendip Valley, its Inhabitants and Surroundings. 
By Theodore Compton, (Stanford.) 

Two editions of Mr, Compton’s admirable picture of 
Winscombe and its neighbourhood, Woodborough, Bar- 
ton, Sidcot, and elsewhere, having been exhausted, the 
opportunity has been taken to issue it in an enlarged and 
illustrated form. The additions include a chapter, by 
Prof. C. — Morgan, on the Geological History of the 
Mendips, The original illustrations, by Edward Theo- 
dore Compton, are numerous and excellent, and add 
greatly to the attractions and value of a volume equally 
to the taste of the naturalist and the antiquary. 


Mr. Extiot Stock announces for early publication 
‘The History of Ufton Court,’ of the parish of Ufton, in 
the county of Berkshire, and of the Perkyns family, 
compiled from ancient records by Miss Sharp, and illus- 
trated with numerous drawings by the author. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, at this office, instead of Editor. 


GrorcE value attaches to the volume 
you mention. 


Erratum.—P, 50, col. 2, 1. 14, for “échiver” read 


échiner. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tie 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildings, 


where a building has been specially 
and of Notes and Queries. 


erected for the use of the Journal 
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DRAMA—The Week ; Thackeray and the Stage ; Gossip. 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 2nd 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, July, 1891—July, 1892: Belgium, 
Bohemia, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Nor- | 
way, Poland, Russia, Spain sweden 

MR. SWINBURNE'S DRAMA 

NOVELS of the WEEK 

BOOKS of TRAVEL 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS 

The POETS’ NIGHTINGALES ; SALES 

LITERARY GOSSLP 

SCIENCE—Admiral Mouchez, Geograghical Notes, Societies; Meet- 
ings , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Mr. Kichmond’s Mosaics in St. Paul's; The Salon du 
Champ de Mars; The Rhey Sculptures, Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week , Gossip; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip 


Contents for SATURDAY, July Sth 
The TERCENTENARY of DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 


| FEUDAL "rr! in the REIGN of STEPHEN 


GUILD LI 
FRENCH TRAY ELLER in AFRICA 
HANNIBAL 'S GENE 
NOVELS of the WEE 
EARLY C LITERATU RE 
RECENT VERS 
BIBLIOGRAP AL LITERATURE 
OUR LIBBARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The NIGHTINGAL ES of OUSE; The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE on 
COACHING and CRAMMING ; A GERMAN ACCOUNT 
ENGLAND in 1602; “AS TO ‘AMERICAN SPELLING’”; The 
VERNEY MEMOIRS; SALE; A COMPLAINT 


| LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Sir D. Gooch's Diaries ; Library Table ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip 


| FINE ARTS—Murray'’s Handbook of Greek Archwology; Libra 


Table; Roman Remains at Chester; The Society of Portrait 
Painters ; New Prints; The Magniac Sale , Gossi 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossi ; Concerts, &¢., Next Week 
DRAMA—Library Table ; ossip 


Contents for SATURDAY, June 25th 
RECENT CARLYLE LITERATURE 
FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER 
OLD TOURAINE 
A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. 
The WORKS of Dr. 0. W. HOLMES 
An EARLY ENGLISH LAW BOOK. 
NOVELS of the WEEK 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 
FRENCH LITERATL —RBOOKS for TOURISTS. 


| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


BELISARIUS and MARLBOROUGH; The UNIVERSITY of MEL- 
BOURNE; UNPUBLISHED LETTER of THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON; BERNARDUS MONACHUS ; The AUCTION CATALOGUE of 
Dr. JOHNSON 8 LIBRARY ; An AUTOGRAPH SOCIETY ; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Millais on Game Birds; Library Table; Anthropological 
Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Archwological Societies; Minor Exhibitions; The 
of Khey; Charles Keene's First Illustrations; Notes from 

Sales ; Gossi 
MU sic. “tne Week ; Tannhiiuser at Rayreuth ; Gossip; Concerts, &c , 


DRAMA~The Week; Coleridge's ‘Osorio’ and ‘ Remorse’; The 


‘Agamemnon ’ at Bradfield College ; Gossip. 


The Atheneum of — 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—8s, 10d. for Three Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom ; or 9s, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


7s. 8d. for Six Months, 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. IT. Juny 23, 


JULY, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINS 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C, PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Alexis,’ ‘ Red Towers,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 


CHATHAM and its DOCKYARD, HUMOURS of a GENERAL ELECTION, 
CURIOUS DIVERSIONS. WILDERNESS VENGEANCE. A Story. 
A WOMAN of THIRTY. A Story. The HOME COLONIES of HOLLAND ana 
NAPOLEON and the STAGE. GUmEAny. 

NIGHT and DAY in JAMAICAN moun-| BRITISH PERFECTION. 


TAINS. BARBARA. A Story. 


THE THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. 
A SERIAL STORY, by MARGARET MOULE. 


BY RIGHT OF SUCCESSION. 
A SERIAL STORY, by ESME STUART. 


THE PART ALSO CONTAINS 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Containing a Story by 
MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘ Cross Currents,’ &c., 
AND 


TALES BY OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athepwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; me Pablished by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream ‘e-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. —Saturday, July 23, 1892. 
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